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THE IRON PLANTATIONS OF COLONIAL 
NEW YORK 


IRENE D. NEU* 


HE iron industry of the middle colonies during the 
eighteenth century was centered on “‘iron plantations” 
—tracts of several thousand acres comprising communi- 
ties not unlike the company towns of a later date. Since the 
successful operation of the old furnaces and forges required 
virtually unlimited supplies of both charcoal and water 
power, such a plantation was always located on a river or 
creek, and usually in the midst of a heavily wooded area. 
Near the furnace and forge were the charcoal sheds or “coal 
houses,” the carpenter shop, and the casting houses. The 
workmen’s dwellings stood at a short distance from the 
works, as did the master’s mansion house, which was often 
an elaborate establishment for the times. Some of the com- 
munities were provided with schoolhouses and churches. All 
were markets for the produce of the farms for miles around. 
Invariably there was a “company” store, where, as early as 
the 1760's, certain ironmasters were making up in part for 
the “exorbitant wages’ paid the workmen by selling them 
goods and provisions at a profit. A tavern, as well as a store, 
was to be found on or near the plantation.’ 
* Graduated from Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, in 1944, Miss Neu 
received her M.A. from Cornell University in 1945 and Ph.D. in 1950. During 
1950-51 she was a Research Fellow in Entrepreneurial History at Harvard. 


Since September 1951, she has been instructor of history at Rockford Col- 
lege, Rockford, Illinois. 
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The blast furnace, focal point of the community, was 
usually built into the side of a low hill. Constructed of stone 
or brick, the furnace resembled a chimney twenty or more 
feet in height and twenty to twenty-four feet square at the 
base, tapering to sixteen to twenty feet square at the top. 
Within, insulated by a lining of sand or broken stone, was a 
center core made of fire bricks and open at both ends. The 
“core” rested on a square chamber, also built of fire bricks, 
called the hearth, and it was here that the fire was kindled. 
When the furnace stack was thoroughly heated, a small 
amount of ore, charcoal, and limestone flux was dropped 
into the “‘core”’ in alternate layers, and the air blast, intro- 
duced into the furnace through a pipe or “tuyere,” was 
turned on. The blast kept the contents of the furnace in 
motion and provided the oxygen necessary to complete com- 
bustion. As the iron separated from the accompanying 
impurities, it sank slowly to the bottom, whence it was 
drawn off every nine or ten hours through an opening in 
the hearth provided for the purpose, Just above this outlet 
was another for the drawing off of fused slag, or “cinder.” 

From time to time new “charges” of ore, flux, and char- 
coal, hauled up the furnace road in horse-drawn wagons, 
were dropped in at the top of the core. This process was a 
continuous one during a “blast.” In the earlier furnaces, a 
blast seldom exceeded sixteen or eighteen weeks, for that 
was as long as the lining of the furnace would stand up 
under the continued heat. Later, with the introduction of 
better heat-resisting materials, the length of a blast was fre- 
quently seven to eight months. While in blast the furnace 
was an unforgettable sight. As the flames rose and fell, a 
stream of sparks was ejected from the stack, and at night a 
lurid glare, visible for miles around, was cast against the 
sky. Both day and night the intermittant roar of the forced 
blast could be heard a long distance away. 

As the molten iron was drawn from the furnace, it was 
run into long gutters, or ‘‘sow’’ moulds, in the sand floor of 
the casting house, and from there into branch moulds or 
“pigs.” While pig-iron was the chief product of the blast 
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furnace, pots, pans, kettles, stove-plates, and fire-backs were 
also cast. From the casting house the pigs were taken to the 
forge, where they were refined and hammered into bars. 

An indispensable part of the iron plantation was the wood- 
land from which the supply of charcoal came. It has been 
estimated that each furnace required at least four square 
miles of such land, if a continued supply of fuel was to be 
assured. Many colliers were needed to “‘coal’’ the wood, a 
dozen or more for each furnace. Two or three master colliers 
usually worked with the aid of several helpers. The huts of 
the charcoal burners were deep in the woods, away from 
the homes of the other workers on the plantation. Many 
years after the old furnaces had fallen into ruins, the founda- 
tions of the colliers’ dwellings could still be seen in remote 
parts of the forest.’ 


II 


By the mid 1760's there were three sizable iron planta- 
tions within the present limits of New York State. These 
were the Ancram works in Livingston Manor, established in 
the early 1740's; the Sterling Iron Works, founded in what 
is now Orange County sometime prior to 1745; and the 
works of that remarkable man, Peter Hasenclever, built at 
Cortlandt, in Westchester County, in 1765-1766. 

The ironworks at Ancram, probably the first large one in 
New York, differed in detail, but not in essentials, from the 
“typical” plantation that has just been described. Founded 
at least as early as 1743 * by Philip Livingston, second lord 
of Livingston Manor, the works were on Ancram or Roeloft 
Jansen’s Creek, about fourteen miles east of the Hudson. 
Ore for the furnace, obtained for the most part from the 
“ore hill” in Salisbury, Connecticut, a mine of which Living- 
ston was one of the principal owners and which lay about 
twelve miles distant from Ancram, was hauled to the works 
in carts over a backwoods road. The finished bar and rod- 
iron from the forges was carried in a similar manner to the 
Hudson, down which sloops conveyed it to the New York 
market.’ It has been said that when running full force the 
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works at Ancram furnished employment for from sixty to a 
hundred men, including colliers and teamsters, but whether 
this was before or after the Revolution is not clear.° During 
the years 1750-1756, inclusive, the furnace produced over 
3300 tons of pig-iron, an average of almost 500 tons a year. 
Over this seven-year period more than 1300 tons of pigs 
were made into bars and 65 tons into castings.® This was no 
small enterprise for the times. 

In the years before the Revolution, operations at the 
Ancram ironworks were frequently interrupted by the agi- 
tations of dissatisfied Livingston tenants, so-called “anti- 
renters.’ Livingston Manor, lying between the Hudson River 
and the Massachusetts and Connecticut borders, covered the 
lower third of what is today Columbia County. The Living- 
stons, like their neighbors who held large tracts, leased their 
land in small units, sometimes in perpetuity, sometimes for 
the life spans of two or three persons.’ In the fall of 1751 
many Livingston tenants were in arrears for rent, and being 
either unable or disinclined to pay up, based their refusal to 
do so on the contention that Massachusetts owned the land 
on which they lived. They were supported in the controversy 
by certain residents of the sister province—land speculators 
who had designs on the disputed area which lay along the 
Massachusetts-New York border. Robert Livingston, who 
had succeeded his father, Philip, as lord of the manor, tried 
to suppress his tenants, ordering the ringleaders off his land 
and appealing to the governor of New York for assistance. 
The trouble continued throughout the 1750's, however, and 
sometimes it broke into real war.’ 

On May 6, 1755, a party of a hundred and three men, some 
of whom belonged or pretended to belong to the government 
of Massachusetts, but many of whom were anti-renters, 
descended upon the Ancram ironworks, despoiled the 
furnace, and carried off eight of the key workmen. The 
abducted persons were taken to Springfield, where they were 
held as hostages for the release of anti-renters and Massa- 
chusetts partisans then in jail at Albany.® Livingston was 
distressed on two counts. Not only did the episode involve 
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destruction of his property by dissatisfied tenants—a threat 
to the security of his position as lord of the manor—but the 
loss of his principal workmen severely crippled his iron- 
works, which was a source of revenue to him and which at 
the time was manufacturing military supplies for an expedi- 
tion against the French. In June he wrote to Lieutenant- 
Governor De Lancey: ?° 


... my poor fellows whoes [sic] familyes are in a starving 
Condition [are] still in Confinment, which has put it 
out of my power to furnish Mess's Bankes & Dire hither- 
to with the Carrage wheels and Mr William Alexander 
with the Quantity of Shot, I engaged to deliver him for 
the Expedition to Onjagera [Niagara] & Crown point, 
and yett notwithstanding all this Il] treatment I have 
received, as I had the Expedition very much at heart I 
ordered my Furnace . . . to be Immediately repaired at 
a great Expence of upwards of 4400 that I might still 
be able to furnish the Shott &c as Soon as my workmen 
returned that the Expeditions might not be retarded 
on that accout [sic], and I have now had her in good 
order since monday Last, but no workmen yett, so 
that I cannot proceed in the Casting. .. . 


Five months later Livingston complained to Governor 
Hardy: “ ... the Charge of my men in Goal [was] above 
£50... all of which and much greater Sums I am to this day 
out of pocket... . 7” ™ 

There was another flareup of trouble in the autumn, when 
Livingston’s carpenter, sent out to repair the dam at the 
mouth of the pond which in dry season supplied water for 
the ironworks, was threatened by a group of belligerent 
tenants from Tachkanick. At the same time, this group 
turned several “quiet” tenants out of their homes “and Com- 
mitted many other outrages.” 1? After this, while the anti-rent 
troubles by no means disappeared, the ironworks seems to 
have been unmolested. 

By the 1770's the Ancram works had become a very 
valuable piece of property. Doubtless the good reputation of 
Salisbury bar iron was an element in its prosperity, but 
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besides the Salisbury beds, two others of much the same 
kind of ore had been opened in the eastern part of Living- 
ston Manor, one near the Massachusetts, and the other near 
the Connecticut line. J. Leander Bishop, in his History of 
American Manufacturers, says that the iron from all these 
mines was of superior quality. Besides the furnace and forges 
at Ancram there were forges at Marysburg, north of Ancram 
near the center of the Manor, and at another location in the 
Manor, referred to by Livingston as a place called Sober. 
The forges at Marysburg, at least, fell into ruins sometime 
before the close of the eighteenth century." 

With the outbreak of the Revolution the Livingstons 
joined the fight for American independence, and materiel 
from the Ancram ironworks helped supply the Continental 
Army. After the death of Robert Livingston in 1790, opera- 
tions at Ancram were carried on by his sons, the works 
remaining in the family until 1845. Nine years later, in 1854, 
the furnace was taken down, and a paper mill erected on the 
site. 


Ill 


Paralleling the history of Ancram was that of the Sterling 
Iron Works,'® erected in the 1740’s in Orange County,"’ 
some 20 miles west of the Hudson. On the eve of the Revolu- 
tion this works was perhaps twice the size of Livingston’s, 
for it was declared then that 182 men were necessary to 
operate the Sterling plant.’* (It will be remembered that 
the highest estimate given for a full complement of men at 
Ancram was 100.) Before and during the Revolution, 1500 
tons of pig-iron, of which 1000 tons were made into bars, 
were yearly produced at Sterling. Somewhat later, but before 
the turn of the century, the annual output of pig was 
between 2000 and 2400 tons, three-quarters of which was 
converted into bars.'® 

It is certain that ironworks existed at Sterling before Ward 
& Colton erected a furnace there in 1751, but of the earlier 
establishment there is no detailed record. In 1752 Able 
Noble of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, built a forge near the 
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Ward & Colton furnace, and the following year began the 
manufacture of anchors. The ore used at Sterling was from 
the Sterling Mine, a rich, superficial deposit at the south end 
of Sterling Mountain, not far from the furnace. In the early 
years, charcoal for the works had to be carried several miles 
on horseback, for there were no roads into the woods.” 
Doubtless the products of the furnace and forge were carried 
to the Hudson in carts, over rough roads similar to those in 
Livingston Manor. 

Evidently Ward & Colton were not the sole owners of 
their enterprise, for in the New York Mercury of October 20, 
1755, the executors of the estate of one James Burling 
announced that on November 18 there would be sold at 
public auction 


1/8, and 2/3 d’s of a 1/6th part, of Sterling Furnace, 
with 1/8 and 2/3 d’s of a 1/6th part of the dwelling- 
house, coal-house, and about 600 acres of land... . Said 
furnace is well supplied with oar . . . and plenty of 
water in the driest season, Also to be sold at publick 
vendue, at the same time, 7/8ths of a forge, called the 
New-Forge, with two fireplaces in it ... with about 100 
acres of land belonging to it, and lies about three miles 
from the above premises. . . . Also to be sold, or let, on 
a lease for a term of years, by... John and Samuel Bur- 
ling, one eighth, and one twelfth part of the above... 
furnace and land.*4 


Nor was Abel Noble sole owner of his forge. Sometime 
prior to 1759 he acquired William Hawxhurst, a New York 
city merchant,** as a partner. The partnership expired in 
October, 1760, and Hawxhurst announced that he would 
carry on the works alone. At this time he was advertising 
that he could make anchors of any weight under 1900 pounds 
on short notice,** and in May, 1761, he petitioned the 
provincial council of New York for ‘‘a Grant for the sole 
making of Anchors and Anvills within this Province for the 
Term of Thirty years, or such other Term, and under such 


Regulations as shall be thought meet... .” *4 The petition 
was rejected, but while Hawxhurst did not have exclusive 
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privileges, he evidently enjoyed considerable prestige. In 
June, 1761, an anchor of 1450 pounds made at “Mr. 
Hawxhurst’s Sterling Iron Works” was reported to be “much 
liked” by several New York merchants and ship’s masters, 
and the hope was expressed that the merchants of the colonies 
would encourage this valuable manufactory which had 
“arrived to so considerable a perfection.” *° 

By 1765 Hawxhurst was advertising “flat, square, and bar 
iron, cart, waggon, chair, and sleigh tire, mill spindles, wrines 
and iron axle trees, cast mill rounds and gudgeons, fullers 
plates, forge plates, forge hammers, and anvils, pots, kettles, 
potash kettles, and plates or hearths for pearlash furnaces, 
sugar and still house grates, fifty-sixes and smaller weights, 
sash weights, &c’’—in all probability a catalog of iron ware 
produced at that time by the domestic iron manufacturers.”* 

The history of the Sterling Works during the next decade 
is more than a little confused. At some point Peter Townsend 
came into possession of the furnace, and Abel Noble of a 
large forge, called Charlotte Forge, within three miles of the 
furnace, and considered part of the works. Whether this 
forge was distinct from Hawxhurst’s is not clear, but it would 
seem that it was. In any case, on February 16, 1775, Samuel 
Burling and John William Smith offered for lease three- 
fourths of Sterling Furnace, then in the possession of Town- 
send, and the whole of the Charlotte Forge, in the possession 
of Noble. Seemingly almost as an afterthought the advertisers 
suggested that the “present Tenant” would probably sell or 
lease the remaining fourth part of the furnace.*? This pro- 
voked a sharp rejoinder from Townsend, who said that he 
owned the whole of the furnace and the New Mine,”* “with 
the meadows and buildings thereunto belonging,” and a 
one-quarter interest in the forge, and that he had no inten- 
tion of giving way to anyone.*® 

Evidently Townsend was left in possession of the works, 
for in 1776 and 1777 he and Noble built a forge with six 
fires exclusively for the manufacture of steel, they having 
had only two fires employed in the making of it before that. 
According to an article which appeared in the New York 
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Gazette and Weekly Mercury of April 8, 1776, they promised 
encouragement to workmen who understood the ‘“‘manu- 
facturing [of] pig-metal into steel, in‘the German way”; and 
named William Hawxhurst their New York agent.*° 

During the Revolution, the Sterling Works, one of the 
largest ironworks in the new United States, was of the great- 
est importance to the struggling young nation. Like other 
establishments of its kind, it engaged in the manufacture of 
military supplies, without which the Continental Army must 
soon have been defeated. It is said, too, that the great iron 
chain that was stretched across the Hudson at West Point in 
1778 in order to impede the passage of British ships was 
manufactured at Sterling.*! The works at Sterling also pro- 
duced the anchors for the first warships that carried the 
American flag.*? 

Until well after the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the Sterling ironworks remained the most extensive in New 
York. In 1861 the establishment was still in the possession 
of the Townsend family and was producing some 4000 tons 
of pig-iron annually. Forty years later it was referred to as 
the oldest active iron works in New York, but by 1908 it 
was in ruins, doubtless driven out of operation by more 
efficient, large-scale iron manufacturing centers.** 


IV 


Of shorter duration than activities at either Ancram or 
Sterling, but by all odds more spectacular, were the colonial 
iron manufacturing ventures of Peter Hasenclever. Hasen- 
clever, a native of Germany, was born at Remscheid in 
Westphalia in 1716. His father was a merchant and the pro- 
prietor of large steel and iron works, while his grandfather, 
who was burgomaster of Lennep, owned several textile mills. 
In his youth Peter lived with this grandfather, and under 
his tutelage was introduced to textile manufacture. At 
fourteen the boy returned to his father’s house and began 
work in the family iron mill, where in the course of time he 
became a skilled ironmaster. Later, but still at a youthful 
age, Peter traveled abroad, acquiring speaking ability in 
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four languages. Eventually he became a partner in a mer- 
cantile house in Cadiz, in Spain. In Spain, also, he married 
an English wife, the daughter of a ship’s captain, so it was 
not surprising that the year 1763 found him in London. 
Here he acquired English citizenship and formed another 
mercantile partnership under the name of Hasenclever, 
Seton & Crofts.** 

During his years in Spain Hasenclever had become 
acquainted with a number of American merchants and had 
learned much of the new world. Now, in London, accounts 
of the reported natural resources of America convinced him 
that the colonies afforded a wonderful field for the produc- 
tion of certain basic commodities, namely, pig-iron, pot and 
pearl ashes, and hemp. Seemingly without difficulty he 
induced a number of persons to join him in agreeing to 
invest a sum between £10,000 and £40,000 in a scheme to set 
up manufactories across the Atlantic. They formed them- 
selves into the American Iron Company, sometimes called 
(on this side of the ocean), the London Company. Tradition 
has it that Queen Charlotte, consort of George III, was a 
member.*> Whether or not this was true, the American Com- 
pany’s promoter was not without associates in high places, 
for by January, 1766, both General Graeme ** and Deputy 
Secretary of the Admiralty Jackson had joined the venture.** 

Losing no time in embarking on his proposed enterprise, 
Hasenclever set sail for the colonies. Before leaving London 
he had read in a New York paper of the ironworks of the 
Ringwood Company in Bergen (now Passaic) County, New 
Jersey, which was for sale because of a lack of skilled workers 
to keep it in operation. Believing that he could find a solu- 
tion to this problem, upon his arrival in New York in June, 
1764, he purchased Ringwood for £5000. The works, rather 
out of repair, cexsisted of a furnace, two forges, and several 
dwellings. By November Hasenclever was manufacturing 
iron there. Next, and by degrees, he purchased or otherwise 
acquired 50,000 acres of land in New York and New Jersey, 
about half of which he planned to use for the cultivation of 
hemp, flax, and madder. The next summer he bought a ship 
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and loaded it for London with furs, timber, iron, and potash 
The last two articles had been manufactured by the American 
Iron Company's workmen.** 

Between May, 1765, and November, 1766, Hasenclever 
constructed additional ironworks at Charlottenburg (la:er 
Charlotteburg) and Long Pond, New Jersey, and at Cort- 
landt, Westchester County, New York, “not far from the 
outlet of Phillips Pond, between the modern villages of 
Crugers and Oscawanna.” The works at Cortlandt consisted 
of a furnace, a coalhouse, a storehouse, a blacksmith’s shop, 
several workers’ houses, a stable, and a barn.** In 1771 it 
was remarked of this ironworks: *° 


At Cortlandt there is enough of water for a furnace, 
but not for a forge; in other respects it is the only place 
for an iron works which Mr. Hasenclever in his hurry 

. seems to have chosen with judgment, for the iron 
from Ringwood is carried: to Haverstraw, 25 miles, — 
from Longpond to Hackensack, 27 miles, —from Char- 
lotteburg to Acquackanonck, 22 miles, land carriage,— 
whereas the furnace at Cortlandt is within a mile of 
the great North [i.e., Hudson] River. 


The whole of the Hasenclever iron holdings included four 
furnaces and seven forges, and each of the individual estab- 
lishments was a typical iron plantation of the period, with 
all the necessary buildings. Before the end of 1766 a pot- and 
pearl-ash manufactory was established by Hasenclever in 
Herkimer County, at New Petersburg, near the German 
Flats on the Mohawk. By 1767 he had undertaken the cul- 
tivation of hemp, flax, and madder in the same region. One 
result of all this was that Hasenclever had the largest payroll 
of any “industrialist” in America prior to the Revolution.*! 

Equal partner in the potash venture was Sir William 
Johnson, Indian agent and land speculator, who sold to 
Hasenclever the 18,000 acres in Herkimer County that were 
known as the Hasenclever patent. Johnson seems to have 
been the original owner, too, of the 6755 additional acres in 
the same county on which Hasenclever’s agricultural enter- 
prises were located. Hasenclever also had 40,000 acres in 
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Nova Scotia, granted him by the Governor and Council of 
that province, and he was said to have purchased 11,500 
acres on Lake Champlain, north of Crown Point, in Essex 
County, New York. This last purchase, the title to which 
apparently was never perfected, was a joint venture with 
Generals Gage and Schuyler, and others. In 1767 Hasenclever 
petitioned the British government in the name of “Peter 
Hasenclever & Company” for additional large tracts in 
Canada, but his petition was refused.* 

Not the least of the activities of Hasenclever was his 
zealous locating of iron mines. He examined fifty-three in 
all, of which he said that only seven yielded good ore. Of 
these seven, several, including one in the vicinity of Haver- 
straw known as Hasenclever’s Mine, were still being worked 
as late as 1874. The greatest contribution of Hasenclever, 
however, was in the field of iron manufacture. It was he, for 
instance, who introduced the practice of mixing iron recov- 
ered from cinder banks with the crude ore, thus producing 
a much tougher bar iron than the product of ore alone.** 
In 1765 Messrs. Seton and Croft wrote to him regarding 
such iron: *4 


We can now, with the utmost pleasure and satisfaction, 
acquaint you, that it is universally allowed by the trade 
to be the best drawn Iron, by far, that ever made its 
appearance in the London Market from America; it 
has been tried, and found of exceeding good quality. 


It was Hasenclever, too, who adopted slate for the lining of 
the furnaces, a great improvement on the old brick or stone. 
Improvements in the use of water power were likewise 
attributed to him. In July, 1769, a four-man investigating 
committee including Lord Stirling and James Grey, an iron- 
master, reported to Governor William Franklin, of New 
jetacy: * 


... Mr. Hasenclever . . . is the first person that we know 
of, who has so greatly improved the use of the great 
natural ponds of this country, as, by damming them, 
to secure reservoirs of water for the use of the iron- 
works in dry seasons... . 
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These innovations, in the words of one writer, were 
“copied by all of his [Hasenclever’s] competitors and were 
continued by his successors.” *° In January, 1767, Governor 
Moore of New York wrote to the Lords of Trade, “I think 
this Province is under very great obligations to . . . [ Hasen- 
clever].” ‘7 Yet litthke more than a year later, Lord Hills- 
borough, Secretary of State, at the behest of General Graeme 
and others, was informing Moore of the intention of the 
London members of the American Iron Company to “super- 
sede’”” Hasenclever and “to appoint another Person in his 
place...” 48 What had happened? 

For one thing, Hasenclever had exceeded his instructions 
and in the first two years had spent over £54,000, whereas 
the maximum amount pledged was £40,000.4° And while 
outlay was thus large, income was very small. Iron of his 
manufacture was good, but due to circumstances that he 
could not seem to control, little of it reached the London 
market. His potash proved to be of less than first-rate quality, 
and hemp seed which he imported from Europe yielded 
little, if any, return.®° 

Another reason for Hasenclever’s failure was that he had 
labor trouble. Before leaving England in 1764, he sought to 
avoid the difficulties of his predecessors at Ringwood by 
assuring himself of a supply of workers. Accordingly, he sent 
his nephew, Franz Caspar Hasenclever, to Germany to 
recruit miners, ironworkers, colliers, carpenters, masons, and 
laborers, and to arrange for their transport to the colonies, 
together with their families. Scarcely three months after 
Hasenclever’s own arrival in America, his nephew brought 
out a group of 535 persons. The German workmen were not 
indentured servants, but were perhaps the first contract 
laborers in America. In return for their passage they bound 
themselves to remain in the employ of Hasenclever for a 
number of years, but they also received wages. Some of 
them, particularly the skilled artisans, were paid on a piece- 
work or tonnage basis; others, including the laborers, 
received a daily wage of from three to five shillings. Unfortu- 
nately for Hasenclever, the workers arrived in America 
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before he had his organization set up, and therefore before 
he could utilize their services. That meant that he had to 
pay idle men. Moreover, hardly had they started to work 
when they began to demand higher wages. Many doubtless 
believed quite honestly that their compensation had been 
set too low in the contracts that had been made in Germany, 
and now they agitated for adjustments. They were supported 
in their recalcitrance by older colonists who told them that 
the contracts could not be enforced. Desertions were wide- 
spread. What was even more annoying, the men who 
remained at the works seriously hindered production by 
strikes and slowdowns.*! “[When] I complained,’ Hasen- 
clever later said, ‘and reprimanded them [about the quality 
of their work]; they told me, they could not make better 
work at such low wages; and, if they did not please me, 
I might dismiss them.” °* This he could not do, both because 
of his expense in transporting them from Germany and 
because of his inability to find replacements. So ultimately 
he was forced to yield, the workers’ wages were increased, 
and his careful estimates of the cost of producing iron were 
necessarily revised upward.** 

Many other misfortunes plagued Hasenclever. Freshets 
carried away his dams, while the building of roads and bridges 
in the backwoods proved to be more than he had bargained 
for. The ore of some of his mines was found to be too sul- 
phurous for practicable manufacture. Untoreseen accidents 
of one kind or another kept his workers unemployed and 
again he found himself paying idle men. Besides all this, he 
quarreled with and dismissed his potash manufacturer, one 
Rupert; and while Hasenclever was absent on a necessary 
visit to England in 1766-1767, the person left to manage the 
enterprises for which he was responsible proved unworthy of 
his trust. This caused a further drain on the American Com- 
pany’s resources.** 

But perhaps Hasenclever’s greatest difficulty was that his 
reach too far exceeded his grasp. According to one of his 
modern critics, he belonged to that group of entrepreneurs 
“whose .. . imagination and ability to foresee a remote future 
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are greater than their ability to organize and to build an 
effective and profitable business. . . . He went to work with 
. . . light-heartedness, acting rashly. . . . Instead of being 
content with a moderate degree of development, instead of 
building and planning with the means at his disposal, he 
undertook more than he could hope to achieve.” °° 

If Hasenclever’s misfortunes had been confined to this side 
of the Atlantic, his position would have been untenable 
enough, but by the autumn of 1766 news of financial excesses 
and mismanagement on the part of Andrew Seton, one of 
the partners in his London mercantile house, had reached 
him, causing him to be very uneasy about matters at home. 
As a consequence, he made a hasty trip to England, where 
he learned upon his arrival that Seton was bankrupt and 
was indebted to the firm of Hasenclever, Seton and Crofts 
to the extent of £14,500. Despite the precarious position in 
which this placed Hasenclever’s London interests, he 
returned to New York in the late summer of 1767 still the 
representative of the American Iron Company. But his diffi- 
culties continued, both here and in England. His bills were 
protested; in October, 1767, he was relieved of his post; in 
1769 he again went to England, never to return. The follow- 
ing year he was declared a bankrupt. In the defense which 
he later wrote (The Remarkable Case of Peter Hasenclever, 
London, 1773), he claimed that his London backers were 
united in a conspiracy against him and that it was through 
their machinations that he was forced into bankruptcy.*® 

Hasenclever was succeeded as manager of the American 
Iron Company’s interests by Jeston Humfray, or Humphry, 
the person referred to by Lord Hillsborough in his letter to 
Governor Moore. Little is known of Humfray, who, in turn, 
was succeeded by John Jacob Faesch, a native of Switzerland 
and a former resident of Hesse Cassel. Faesch had come to 
the New World in charge of the German workers imported 
by Hasenclever, and it may be that he had helped recruit 
the workers. In any event, he was for a time Hasenclever’s 
assistant. In 1771 Robert Erskine, an English engineer, was 
sent out from London to cooperate with Faesch in managing 
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the ironworks. Subsequently, Erskine supplanted Faesch, 
whom he accused of misappropriation of company property, 
and as agent of the American Iron Company, he sued his 
predecessor for £400.57 This action failed to harm Faesch, 
who later became owner of the Mount Hope Furnace in 
Morris County, New Jersey (purchased, it has been sug- 
gested, with money appropriated from the American Iron 
Company),°* and served in the New Jersey Assembly, his 
complete respectability but slightly marred by his “invariable 
stops of long duration at the village tavern.” °° 

Erskine took over the management of a large property, for 
in addition to the real estate owned by the American Iron 
Company, inventories in iron, goods, cattle, and other move- 
ables were worth in excess of £30,000. In March, 1773, 
Erskine had under his authority “eight clerks, about as many 
overseers; and forgemen, founders, colliers, woodcutters, 
carters and laborers to the amount of five or six hundred.” © 
The new agent was apparently both efficient and conscien- 
tious, but the ironworks had been too long at the mercy of 
incompetent managers to show immediate profit under even 
the most careful stewardship. If Erskine had had perhaps a 
decade in which to show his real ability, the results might 
have been gratifying to his principals, but they, growing tired 
of throwing good money after bad, by the end of 1773 were 
refusing to advance more working capital. It was probably 
at this time that the American Iron Company decided to 
dispose of their holdings, for several advertisements appeared 
in the New York newspapers offering the Ringwood, Long 
Pond, and Charlotteburg works for sale or lease, either as a 
whole or separately. No mention was made of the works at 
Cortlandt, and perhaps the furnace there had gone out of blast 
before this time, for it was early discovered that the ore from 
the nearby mine (which had been opened by Hasenclever) 
was unsatisfactory for manufacturing purposes.*! 

It may be assumed that Erskine was not able to find a 
purchaser for the advertised ironworks, for he continued to 
manage the properties. Faced with lack of support from 
London, he sought to finance his operations through the 
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New York City firm of Curson & Seton, pledging pig and 
bar iron for the advances that were made to him. At the 
outbreak of the Revolution Erskine joined the side of the 
colonies. In an attempt to keep his men together and the 
ironworks in operation, he formed the workers into a com- 
pany of militia, of which he was commissioned captain. He 
was later appointed Geographer and Surveyor-General of the 
Continental Army, and was attached to Washington’s per- 
sonal staff. While serving in the line of duty he contracted 
fever and died, in October, 1780, at the age of 46.°° 

After the death of Erskine, his widow kept the ironworks 
(probably at this time consisting only of Ringwood and 
Charlotteburg) ** in operation. The year after her husband's 
death she remarried, and her second husband, himself an 
ironmaster, helped her with her business affairs. All durinz 
the Revolution, title to the property rested with the English 
stockholders, but the Commissioners of Forfeited Estates, 
influenced doubtless by Erskine’s prestige, never attempted 
to seize the works. Erskine’s personal possessions at Ring- 
wood (where he had maintained his headquarters) were 
sold by his widow in 1783, and in 1785, Phineas Bond, 
acting as attorney for the trustees of the American Iron 
Company, negotiated the sale of the Ringwood estate, the 
last remaining “iron plantation” of the Company, to James 
Old, one of the famous early ironmasters of Pennsylvania.** 

As late as 1815, 1000 acres of Hasenclever’s land in Orange 
County, New York, were sold for nonpayment of taxes. Later 
still, in 1822, a portion of the land in Herkimer County 
was sold for the same reason. As for Hasenclever himself, 
he eventually returned to Germany, where at Landshut, in 
Silesia, he successfully introduced the manufacture of linen. 
From year to year, it has been reported, he increased in the 
esteem of his fellow citizens, and spent the last days of his 
life in the circle of his family. He died at Landshut at the 
age of seventy-seven.®® 


V 


While the ironworks at Cortlandt, Sterling, and Ancram 
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were doubtless the largest in New York prior to the Revolu- 
tion, there were many smaller works spread throughout the 
settled parts of the province. The Forest of Dean Furnace, 
in Orange County not far from Fort Montgomery, was 
erected perhaps as early as 1756. This works was over an 
ore bed thirty feet thick and 150 feet broad. The product 
of the furnace was said to make “good cold short iron.” 
Stoves for the Continental Army were cast here in 1776. 
When the British took Fort Montgomery in 1777, the Forest 
of Dean furnace was abandoned, and its fires were never 
relighted. After the war, ore was hauled from the Forest of 
Dean mine to Murderer’s Creek Forge, several miles to the 
northeast. During the war, at least, there was also a forge at 
Craigsville, in Orange County. In the 1770's, there were two 
furnaces in present-day Reckland *County—one at Cedar 
Pond and the other at Haverstraw—as well as several forges.** 

There were likewise ironworks at Patchogue and River- 
head, Long Island, built either prior to, or shortly after, the 
Revolution. The last-mentioned “manufactory of bar iron” 
was owned by Captain Solomon Townsend, cousin and 
son-in-law of Peter Townsend, of the Sterling Works. 
In the 1780’s Solomon Townsend also had an ironworks at 
Augusta, in Orange County, and a large “iron store” in New 
York City. Ore for the Long Island works probably came 
from Towsend’s mine in Putnam County. 

It is reported that furnaces were “early erected” in West- 
chester County, but details are lacking, except for the 
fact that “a large refinery of iron or lead, belonging to 
Colonel James, was in operation at Sing Sing at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution.” ® 

As early as 1765 there were several ironworks in Dutchess 
County, some of which, like Ancram (then in Dutchess), 
were supplied with ore from the Salisbury mine in Connecti- 
cut. The Maltby Mine at Millerton was opened in 1750, and 
the Amenia mine a decade later. A furnace and foundry 
were in operation near the latter during the Revolution.** 

Neither iron plantations nor smaller ironworks were con- 
fined to New York, of course, but were to be found in even 
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greater number in some of the other provinces, notably in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia. By the 
outbreak of hostilities with the mother country, England’s 
American colonies were producing perhaps one-seventh of 
the entire world output of iron—a larger percentage than 
was being produced by England herself.*° The availability 
of this large supply of domestic iron was a contributing 
factor to the success of the American Revolution. 
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WALTER VROOMAN: AGITATOR FOR 
PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 


HARLAN B. PHILLIPS* 


F THE children of New York City’s slums found their 

most effective propagandist in Jacob Riis, they found a 

willing and spirited champion in Walter Vrooman. Early 
in 1890 Vrooman had journeyed to Manhattan from his native 
Kansas. Whichever way he looked in the big city he saw only 
human sorrow, the withered fruit of yesterday’s neglected 
duty. It was not within his power to content himself with 
pointing out to others, as Jacob Riis was to do within the 
year, the human waste in children. Riis was at once a product 
of the tenement and a protest against its harshness. Vrooman 
sensed the injustice of slum life. Its wretchedness was his by 
adoption, and he struck out against it as one possessed. He 
was above all a man of action, fierce, impetuous, and implac- 
able. Wendell Phillips was his hero, and agitation was his 
stock in trade. Intemperate haste rather than an excess of 
humanitarianism proved his undoing. As a reporter for the 
New York World Vrooman was always heroic, seldom tact- 
ful, and once successful in his two-year drive for parks and 
playgrounds for New York’s children. That he attained 
unique success as a news gatherer few would dispute for “he 
created most of the news he reported.” ! Although many of 
his schemes to soften slum life for the young were thwarted, 
his agitation helped to strengthen a genuine and growing 
concern for the city’s children. 

A World editorial of August 4, 1890, called attention to 
the fact that there were but two parks in Manhattan, Battery 


* A graduate of Amherst College, Mr. Phillips is a doctoral candidate at 
Columbia University and currently employed as an interviewer on the staff 
of the Oral History Research Office at Columbia. He has had material pub- 
lished in the American Historical Review and the South Atlantic Quarterly, 
while other articles of his will appear this year in the Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography and the Journal of the History of Ideas. 
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Park “with its leafy shadows soiled by the drippings from 
the elevated road,” and a small park at 85th Street. The 
editorial expressed the paper’s hope that the city would “do 
something to save part of its waterfront for the pleasure and 
recreation of the people.” ? Within a week’s time Vrooman 
had the citizens of New York’s seventh ward thoroughly 
aroused. With Vrooman organizing, directing, and reporting 
the agitation, the people were demanding that Rutgers Slip 
be turned into a playground for their children.* 

Vrooman interviewed many people in the neighborhood, 
and their sentiments on the question were fully reported in 
the World.‘ Charles J]. Brown, spokesman for the New York 
Sand and Facing Company, located at one end of the Slip, 
was very much in favor of the playground scheme. He com- 
plained that the boys and girls, with no other place to go, 
“remain in the houses and scream and fight all day.” Such 
“noise and rattle in the houses’ made it almost impossible 
to carry on business. Bishop and Galligan, local undertakers, 
backed the plan, although they were convinced that “the 
demand for children’s coffins would very much diminish 
when a public playground was opened.” Herrmann Wendt, 
Rutgers Street grocer, and Sergeant William O’Toole of the 
seventh ward police force, called upon the city to “give the 
boys a chance.” The Reverend John F. Avery, rector of 
Mariner's Temple at the corner of Henry and Oliver Streets, 
pictured Vrooman’s scheme as ““God’s movement,” and 
Charles A. Lefler of the Methodist Mission advised that it 
was “every Christian’s duty to help.” Harry G. Thomas, 
foreman of Martin Briggs Machinery Company, told Vroo- 
man how the company had twice replaced all the windows in 
its building up to the fifth floor with new glass only to have 
nearly every pane broken again. Thomas concluded: “We 
must give them a playground or throw them into the river.” 

On August 11, 1890, the seventh ward Citizen’s Committee 
was organized at a meeting held in the Methodist Mission. 
The Reverend Arthur W. Spraull, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of Land and Sea, on the corner of Market and Henry 
Streets, offered the Committee the use of his church for the 
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first mass meeting. Vrooman, with his flair for the dramatic, 
suggested that it would be more expedient to hold the open 
air meeting on the very spot intended for the playground. 
Such a meeting, held amidst the broken wagons, dilapidated 
trucks, old iron, rusty boilers, piles of stones, and kindred 
rubbish, would add a visual argument to the Committee’s 
appeal. Five-thousand handbills advertising the meeting 
were authorized, and a petition calling upon New York’s 
Board of Street Opening to “take immediate action towards 
carrying out the wishes of the people’’ was agreed upon.° 
The handbills were printed and distributed. All was in 
readiness for the open air meeting. 

Three thousand people, residents of the crowded neigh- 
borhood, gathered at the foot of Rutgers Street.’ George E. 
Watts, chairman of the Citizen’s Committee, opened the 
oratory. The ground upon which they were standing, he 
declared, “belonged by rights to the people.’ He called 
upon the truckers and boiler makers who monopolized 
public space, saving storage and rent, and disfiguring the 
spot with their trash, to “give way before the health and 
well-being of the neighborhood.” Dr. Walter J. Hall, resident 
director of the Methodist Mission, recalled how “the 
demands of commerce’ had driven the people back from 
the water front and “a breath of pure air.” Corralled in 
“narrow, ill-smelling streets” and surrounded by tall tene- 
meni buildings, he continued, the people “cry to-night for 
deliverance.” With unanimity of purpose and the World 
as an advocate, Hall concluded, “‘this place . . . now a disease- 
breeding scar on the face of New York, will become a health 
giving ornament and a joy to all the children.” Vrooman 
brought the successful and enthusiastic meeting to a close 
by urging all to sign the petitions to the Board of Street 
Opening. He promised that “with energetic action, the 
desired end would soon be accomplished.” The response had 
beer so overwhelming that the Citizen’s Committee decided 
to hold one meeting a week until the project was assured of 
success. 

Vrooman continued to flood the World with quotations 
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from varied sources.’ Kate Corey, art teacher at Cooper 
Institute, Dr. Coughlin, member of the New York Anti- 
Poverty Society, Dr. Arthur T. Joyce, seventh ward doctor, 
and many New York politicians were interviewed by the 
cub reporter. Meanwhile five-hundred signatures a day were 
being added to the petitions which Vrooman had circulated 
through the seventh ward. Thomas J. Backes, Rutgers Street 
druggist, little Mary Healy, thirteen-year-old school girl, and 
other volunteers, inspired by Vrooman’s leadership, labored 
‘ncessantly to obtain as many names as possible. 

On August 19, 1890, two thousand people, in answer to an 
appeal issued by the Citizen’s Committee, gathered at Clinton 
Place and East Broadway to take part in a parade.’ They 
marched about the seventh ward advertising Vrooman’s 
scheme and gathering people for a mass meeting. A brass 
band of thirty pieces led the way. Multitudes lined both sides 
of the streets as the parade passed down East Broadway to 
Pike Street, back to Rutgers Street, through Madison and 
thence to the Slip. The band was greeted with lusty cheers 
as were the placards carried by some of the marchers. Women 
came to apartment windows with babies in their arms. They 
waved handkerchiefs in approval of “the demand to give 
them and their little ones more air and sunlight.” The 
procession halted at the Slip, the music ceased, and the crowd 
of over four thousand was treated to a “fine display of fire- 
works.”” Vrooman’s program was not only geared to appeal 
to the hearts of his listeners, but to their eyes and ears as 
well. A rousing cheer named him chairman for the evening. 
He introduced the speakers and directed the singing. Andrew 
A. Noonan, vice-president of the Board of Alderman and 
representative from the seventh ward on that body, was the 
first speaker. He pledged his support to the project “both in 
office and out of office.” Samuel M. Abrams, local lawyer, 
chided “the wealthier class of people” for building tenement 
houses so high that “children die by thousands, literally 
choked by their poverty.” The Reverend Hayes of the 
Methodist Mission appealed to the consciences of the men 
and women present. He urged them to make “‘a grand effort” 
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to erase “the haggard and sickly looks of their children.” 
Rain began to fall half way through the festivities, but ‘the 
interest was so high that scarcely a person left.’ William 
O'Shea, seventh ward teacher, Edward F. Reilly, County 
Clerk and James Donigan, seventh ward politician, rounded 
out the list of speakers. Donigan concluded that no “person 
with any influence should dare offer opposition” to such a 
show of organized public opinion. Hundreds of people who 
had not yet signed the petitions rushed to do so. The large 
throng, warm with enthusiasm and hope, dispersed slowly 
as the band played “Home Sweet Home.” 

On September 2, 1890 Noonan introduced his promised 
resolution.’ The Board of Alderman passed it without a 
dissenting vote. Organized agitation and pressure had carried 
the day, but the Citizen’s Committee was to wait for almost 
a year before the Superintendent of Parks and the land- 
scape architect were authorized to prepare a plan for the 
new park.!® The fact that the Board of Alderman had unani 
mously recognized the demands of the seventh ward was a 
great success for Vrooman, the social reformer, but a most 
unfortunate occurrence for Vrooman, the reporter. Once 
the objective had been reached, and success was assured, the 
agitation of the Citizen’s Committee was no longer an item 
of news. For the moment he was without a specific cause. 
A statement from Alizire A. Chevallier, editor of the Jnter- 
national Magazine of Truth and intimate friend and helper 
during the later years of Wendell Phillips, tempered his 
annoyance at his own inactivity and watered his egotism. 
To her the slavery of children in New York’s tenement 
house districts was far worse than Negro slavery, and she 
claimed that “the World in fighting their battle is doing 
what William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips would 
be doing were they alive.” 1! 

On September 11, 1890, the latter-day Garrison trained 
his reforming sights on Central Park and suggested that a 
corner of it “be devoted to the little folks and be made a 
veritable children’s paradise.” '* Having suggested a new 
project, the young reporter marshalled his supporters. He 
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made the rounds of public figures and their feelings on the 
matter appeared in the World.’* Both the reporter and the 
reformer were back in business. Albert Gallup, president 
of the Park Department, thought the new scheme “a grand 
idea,’ and Vrooman was informed that he could depend on 
Gallup’s doing “all that I can in furnishing the little ones 
with every pleasure that the earth affords.”” J. Hampden 
Robb, Park Commissioner, James Redpath, booking agent, 
Louise V. Sheldon, well-known African traveller and author 
of Yankee Girls in Zulu Land, and many other people joined 
a growing list of those who expressed their hope that “the 
movement for children’s rights may become a permanent 
one.” 

Letters poured into the World’s editor offering words of 
encouragement and suggestions for the proposed play- 
ground.'* Walter Owen wrote that he was glad that the 
World was going to “make a Children’s Paradise for children 
who are alive.” George Washington Reed, a colored boy, 
wondered whether he was “too black for paradise.” Letitia 
Higgins expressed the need for “free lunch for the poor 
children” so that they might go home honestly and naturally 
tired from happy play, but not hungry. She explained that 
her concern for the stomachs of the poor children sprang 
from hearing her father argue that “the churches ought to 
have free lunch just like the saloons.” Hundreds of similar 
letters streamed into the office. They made good copy and 
helped to raise Vrooman’s stock as a reporter. 

On September 12, 1890, just two days after Vrooman had 
written his initial Central Park story, Alizire Chevallier 
announced that she would hold a meeting on September 22, 
1890, in her Fifth Avenue home, to form “‘a society to furnish 
play-houses and playgrounds all over the city.’’?® The 
Nationalist Club announced that on September 21, 1890, a 
mass meeting of workingmen would be held in Spenser Hall 
on west 14th Street to begin public agitation for the Central 
Park scheme.'® Vrooman spoke at both affairs.’7? He told of 
the people he had seen in the city’s tenement districts, those 
with “hollow eyes, pinched faces, stooped shoulders, and 
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persons on whom dyspepsia and melancholia are stamped on 
every feature.’ Both meetings pledged their whole-hearted 
support. Committees representing the two groups prepared 
to carry the agitation before the Park Board.'* 

On September 24, 1890, the Park Commissioners listened 
attentively while Vrooman presented the case for the little 
folks.'® Boston and San Francisco were cited as examples of 
what forward-looking cities were doing for their children. 
Vrooman concluded his observations by informing the 
assembled commissioners that there were in New York many 
people who believed that “the grass serves a better purpose 
in growing yellow under the feet of the children than in 
growing green over their graves.’ Several members of the 
Central Park Croquet Player's League appeared before the 
Board to oppose the Vrooman scheme. Chester A. Bullock, 
in a letter to the World editor,*° expressed his indignation 
that “grown men could have the shamefacedness to contend 
in the name of croquet with the thousands of sickly inno- 
cents of this city for the southwest lawn in Central Park.” 
Bullock termed such action “barbarism,” and he strongly 
recommended that the Croquet Player's League “be sat 
upon.” The Park Commissioners decided the issue in favor 
of the children and referred the matter to the Superin- 
tendent of Parks and the landscape architect for a report. 
In spite of the unceasing efforts of Vrooman and various 
agencies which he sponsored, the demand remained buried 
in park committees and was finally pigeonholed by Com- 
missioner Dana.*! 

Yards of news and well-organized agitation had electrified 
that segment of the city’s population most vitally effected, 
but had failed to produce anything but promises of play- 
grounds to come. Vrooman could see the need for play- 
grounds, and he could incite the people to demand them, 
but he was unable to jolt city authorities into the énthusiastic 
activity which he thought the demands required. He had 
called for more air and sunlight and had received for his 
pains a maze of red tape and monotonous procrastination. 
Sickened by the thought of any further delay on this ques- 
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tion of “life or death,” Vrooman capitalized on Alizire 
Chevallier’s suggestion and organized the New York Society 
for Parks and Playgrounds for Children. It aimed at the 
establishment of a playground in a poor district which 
would serve as a model for the city authorities whenever 
they showed signs of implementing their pious decisions with 
something more than words. 

The new philanthropic society issued an appeal to the 
owners of vacant land in the crowded areas of the city. They 
asked for a “free lease” so that the society might turn vacant 
lots into play spots. Not one landlord heard their plea. 
Finally through private subscriptions the small but effective 
membership gained access to an area two hundred feet 
square on Second Avenue, between 91st and 92nd Streets. 
On January 11, 1891, at Cooper Union, Vrooman proudly 
announced the opening of the new playground.*? Dr. Edward 
McGlynn was to have spoken at the meeting, but a slight 
cold confined him to his bed. A week later he wished the 
society “God speed . . . in its work.” *° 

So completely did Vrooman concentrate on getting the 
project under way that the details of management were left 
to chance. No provision was made for the most effective use 
of the area.** Vrooman had to learn the hard way that space 
alone was not sufficient to reform the recreation of the 
young. The children just didn’t know how to play. Some 
of the boys were better products of an acquisitive society 
than Vrooman was willing to admit. Gangs of toughs 
invaded the spot and caused no end of trouble. They mon- 
opolized all the games. A fence ten-feet high surrounding 
the plot, several pitched battles between the roughest boys 
and the persons in charge of the playground, and finally 
the arrest of the ringleaders put an end to the depredations 
of the toughs and served the cause of peace. Hours were 
arranged for the various age groups. The rough and unor- 
ganized past-times of the larger boys had made rigid dis- 
cipline necessary. Fighting and bullying, the test for survival 
in a tenement district, gradually disappeared. The character 
of the children’s conversation was radically changed, for 
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every boy and girl guilty of improper language was instantly 
ejected from the grounds by the attendants. Exercise in the 
fresh air and sunshine improved the physical condition of 
many children. One father prohibited his three daughters 
from visiting the playground because “the family grocery 
bills had materially increased.” The model playground was 
a great success, but it was only capable of handling three- 
hundred children, and there were thousands to consider. 
As a result the society selected blocks of tenements in the 
most thickly crowded districts for demolition, and Vrooman 
hoped to interest the city authorities ‘in opening and pre- 
serving these spaces for purposes of health and sport.” To 
achieve this goal he attempted to unite “the two greatest 
powers in civilization, the press and the pulpit, in the 
interest of humanity.” 

On November 13, 1891, no less than nine columns of 
news appeared in the World,** advertising “the greatest 
movement ever inaugurated for the real benefit of all the 
people, the New York Union of Religious and Humanitar- 
ian Societies for Concerted Moral Effort.” It was Vrooman’s 
thesis that special interests, banded together for vigorous 
and simultaneous action, will continue to rule society so 
long as denominational turmoil characterized religious 
groups. His Union promised to make of an unorganized 
multitude of discordant elements a huge movement “ 





“tes- 
tifying that sectarianism is dead.” The chief characteristic 
of this new social force, according to its organizer, was its 
audacity. Although changes in society more radical than 
any aimed at by existing charitable and philanthropic socie- 
ties were contemplated, Vrooman assured his readers that 
“the formidable array of names of strong men enlisted in 
the cause’ was “‘a guarantee that the influence of the Union 
will be to conserve all that is best in society and to advocate 
only those measures plainly demonstrable to be for the com- 
mon good.” Notice was served that the evils of poverty, 
vice, and ignorance would no longer be “treated with poul- 
tices made of generous donations by the well-disposed rich,” 
but would be destroyed at their sources by “heroic methods.” 
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Vrooman planned to hold weekly mass meetings, each in a 
different church or synagogue, with the meetings fully 
reported by the great and progressive daily papers. This 
would unite press and pulpit, and he hoped that “many 
questions now but faintly appreciated will be made so clear 
that definite action on them will be possible.” Specifically 
many questions meant parks and playgrounds for children. 
His own experience revealed that this reform was opposed 
by none “‘save a few rich landlords who profit by the over- 
crowding of the poor.” He blamed his lack of success on the 
fact that his enemies were organized. Now he proposed to 
meet organization with organization, “the phalanx of the 
virtuous will oppose the forces of evil.” °° The slums were 
to be swept out of existence. Backed by a powerful union 
of moral forces Vrooman planned to scatter about the dirty, 
unhealthy city ‘‘strips of verdure, as if cut from some rural 
scene.” *? 

Hundreds of interviews with prominent figures in the 
ministry created the impression that Vrooman’s Union was 
a spontaneous effort on the part of well-known people to do 
away with poverty.*’ The Reverend Josiah Strong, general 
secretary of the Evangelical Alliance, termed the Union “an 
affair of historical importance.” The Reverend Lyman 
Abbott, who filled Beecher’s pulpit in Brooklyn’s Plymouth 
Church, did not believe that conservatism could “long 
stand against a popular cry for fresh air and sunshine for 
the people.” The Reverends Madison C. Peters, Heber New- 
ton, William S. Rainsford, and many others viewed the 
union of press and pulpit for social reform as “‘the greatest 
accomplishment of the 19th century.” All alike agreed that 
the first item to occupy the Union’s attention should be 
parks and playgrounds for children since “‘physical regenera- 
tion must precede the development of the spiritual life.” 

A circular letter, calling for a mass meeting to be held on 
November 19, 1891, in the Marble Collegiate Church, at 
29th Street and 5th Avenue, was issued over the signatures 
of fourteen prominent men. Vrooman, however, erred in 
his interviews. To some men he revealed the fact that he 
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was a reporter, and from others he concealed that fact. This 
unfortunate lapse on his part was to subject him as well as 
his scheme to scorching criticism in rival New York daily 
newspapers. The Evening Post reprinted the circular letter 
on its editorial page under a heading, “An Alleged Plan of 
Reform,” and exposed what it termed the “unwarranted use 
of the names of well-known men.” *® Lyman Abbott, Josiah 
Strong, and Albert Shaw declared to a Post reporter that 
“they had not signed the letter.” Abbott stated that he had 
informed Vrooman “not to use my name until I had seen 
the circular.” Strong, who had agreed to speak at the Marble 
Collegiate Church, advised that he had not seen the circular 
letter “until it was printed in the World this morning.” 
Shaw, whom Vrooman quoted as speaking at a meeting 
of the organizational committee, wrote: “If I did so, it’s 
news to me. I did not know that there was an organizational 
comittee, or that I was a member of it.” Bishop Potter 
termed the interview with him, reported by Vrooman, as 
“absolutely false. . . . I would not complain so much if I 
had been misquoted, but when a whole interview is manu- 
factured, I think it time to call a halt.’’ According to the 
Evening Post none of the gentlemen represented by the 
World as being the Committee on Organization could be 
found to have authorized the use of his name. 

The Sun joined in the assault on the World’s integrity 
and heaped a steady stream of abuse on Vrooman and his 
Union.*® “Concerted Moral Effort Indeed!” ran its first 
heading. The story charged that the World’s attempt “to 
cover the millenium with a magnifying glass and bring this 
city in touch with it” was the conception of “‘an irresponsible 
young man named Vrooman.” Back files of the paper were 
checked and a story appeared dealing with Vrooman’s activi- 
ties in New York during the Henry George campaign in 
1887 when Vrooman was a “Socialist . . . red and fiery.” 
Then the words cooperation, plutocrats, misery of the masses, 
unendurable oppression, and bloated monopolists “dropped 
from his mouth like cinders from a flying train.” One story 
described Vrooman explaining to an audience “the faults 
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of modern civilization” while above him hung “red trades 
banners and quotations from Karl Marx.” Various ministers 
were quick to point out that there had been no talk of a 
union of moral forces except what “Vrooman had had with 
each man individually.” The reporter for the Sun could but 
conclude, “Vrooman is the Union.” 

Vrooman was then accused of being in the business of 
getting up various organizations so that he might write yards 
about them for the World.*! Although he vehemently denied 
the accusation, he was charged with founding the George 
Elliot Society for middle age spinsters and bacheldors of 
literary tastes. The membership disbelieved in marriage, but 
recognized that the world must be peopled. The society 
was organized to reconcile these beliefs. According to the 
Sun's informant, Charles Koch, “no such organization 
existe, except in Vrooman’s mind.” Koch also disclosed the 
economic basis of Vrooman’s union-of-moral-forces story. 
Vrooman had informed Koch that he had made a contract 
with the World “to furnish them with fifteen columns of 
exclusive news about this enterprise at ten dollars a column.” 
Several days before Vrooman broke the story, he had asked 
Koch to assist him in the project. At that time nothing had 
been done in the way of organization. Koch charged that 
“there was no organization except for the sake of selling the 
story.” 

It mattered little that the World came to the defense of 
its young reporter and hurled thunderbolts at its rivals.** 
No measure of injured innocence could obscure Vrooman’s 
conviction on two counts. He had withheld his identity as a 
reporter, and he had used the names of prominent men 
without warrant. The fact that Vrooman’s scheme was 
sweeping the country went unnoticed.** The Elmira Tele- 
gram, the Minneapolis Journal, and the Kansas City Star 
were forming similar unions. The editor of the Telegram 
even called upon Vrooman to expand his movement to a 
national organization. Unfortunately Vrooman’s zeal to get 
the job done in New York City had worked at cross purposes 
with his genuine humanitarianism. The requirements of a 
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circulation war now made him the unwilling midwife of a 
stillborn Union. Ezba Little, pessimist and man hater for 
many years candidly remarked that ‘‘man exists by eating 
his fellow men.” *4 

The effect of charge and countercharge drove all but the 
hardiest ministers to the comparative safety of their flocks. 
Rabbi Kaufman Kohler, speaking at the first mass meeting 
in the Marble Collegiate Church, gazed sadly at a platform 
crowded with empty chairs.** He had anticipated that they 
would be heavy and creaking with ministers. The Sun com- 
mented smugly that in spite of a week of voluminous adver- 
tising, “this movement didn’t move.” ** A second mass meet- 
ing was held on November 26, 1891. The inclement weather 
was offered as the reason for the small attendance. At this 
meeting Vrooman issued a call for one-thousand young men 
as volunteers to help in the practical work. He later explained 
that “ministers and bishops and great men in the move- 
ment are useful in giving counsel, but that for real war, it 
must be carried on by the young.” *’ This was solemn 
admission that the New York Union of Religious and 
Humanitarian Societies for Concerted Effort had begun its 
life minus its religious members. Only sixty youngsters 
answered Vrooman’s call to arms, but they formed the Young 
One Hundred Friends of New York. Its chief of staff prom- 
ised that the new society would last “just as long as places 
exist in our city that disgrace it.’’** 

Gradually Vrooman’s stories in the World began to take 
on the appearance of a patch quilt, the work of an opportunist 
reporter. Denied the backing and the cooperation of the 
pulpit which might have made a success of his Union, he 
opened his columns to all who had thoughts on reform.** 
Adequate housing for low income groups, free popular 
amusements, the initiative and referendum, land reform, 
and other programs were suggested. Concern for parks and 
playgrounds was gradually pushed into the background. 
Finally the Central Labor Union gave what was left of the 
movement its unqualified endorsement.‘ To many the 
acceptance of labor's backing did not square with Vrooman’s 
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initial pronouncement that the Union would conserve all 
that was best in society. Unfortunately an event occurred 
which completely wrecked whatever dreams Vrooman still 
cherished for uniting New York’s moral forces. 

On December 4, 1891, New Yorkers were shocked by the 
abortive attempt of an anarchist to assassinate Russell Sage 
in his office. All the New York papers headlined the story 
of the madman who succeeded only in destroying himself. 
The authorities had great difficulty in establishing the man’s 
identity. The World suggested that he was a follower of 
William D. Southworth, “a dangerous lunatic.” It went on 
to describe Southworth as a leader of a small band of dyna- 
miters who were bent on exterminating all capitalists. The 
Grand Army of Labor was oath-bound to wrest “all the 
railroads from the hands of corporations and_ private 
owners.” *! The Sun, always interested in discovering ways 
of embarrassing its competitor, found Southworth in Belle- 
vue Hospital where he was under observation for insanity. 
The Sun published its interview with Southworth under the 
heading, “Vrooman Knows Southworth.” *? It seemed that 
Southworth, whom the World had revealed as such a danger- 
ous character, was employed by Vrooman as a secretary in 
the IVorld’s Union of Religious and Humanitarian Societies 
for Concerted Moral Effort. This disclosure rather effectively 
finished Vrooman as reporter and social reformer in New 
York City. 

Undismayed by the collapse of his projects and impervious 
to the newspaper assaults on his character, Vrooman departed 
for Philadelphia. His was a nature superior to pain and 
disappointment. No momentary defeat was in_ itself 
sufficiently potent to stifle the inner fire of this lanky, 
western mystic. It was typical of the man to identify himself 
so closely with his cause that a disaster, which to another 
would prove paralyzing, was for him an added provocation 
to action. New York had witnessed the first of a long series 
of attempts to bring fresh air and sunshine to its children. 
The young folk had reason to mourn for with Vrooman’s 
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departure they had lost a youthful, generous, and impas- 
sioned popularizer of their cause. 


1 Letter, Hiram G. Vrooman to author, August 6, 1950. 

2 New York World, August 4, 1890. 

3 Rutgers Slip was a long and narrow strip of city-owned land at the foot 
of Rutgers Street, extending from Cherry Street to the river front. There 
was sufficient space for a playground eighty-feet wide and two blocks long. 
Originally the land was part of the William Rutgers estate. He had come 
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NEW YORK’S ROLE IN QUEEN ANNE’S 
WAR, 1702-1713 


G. M. WALLER® 


ISTORIANS have been beset by the problem of New 
York’s role in Queen Anne’s War almost from the 
time of the event itself. It should not be considered 
unduly iconoclastic to challenge some of the prevailing 
notions about that war, and about New York’s part in it. 
The picture is commonly drawn of a hardpressed Massa- 
chusetts-Bay engaged in bloody frontier conflict, while New 
York remained neutral and made huge profits in selling 
arms to the French. The Albany fur traders are pictured as 
the villains in the piece, keeping the province out of war 
so that their so-called illegal trade of guns and manufactures 
to the French in return for beaver should not be interrupted. 
To seek to redraw this view is not mere provincial 
patriotism. The misconception is mainly the product of 
nineteenth century historians like Palfrey and Drake, who 
reproduced uncritically and out of context the remarkably 
good job of writing done by eighteenth century historians 
and chroniclers like Colden, Peter Wraxall, William Smith, 
and Thomas Hutchinson. The nineteenth century writers, 
with generalizations and distorting predispositions, set their 
inherited details into a pattern which has been hard to oblit- 
erate. Even Parkman and Osgood, while setting forth new 
evidence and a diversity of reasons to account for New York’s 
policy, have allowed the old charges to stand against the 
Albany traders. 
The prevailing view of the war is that it was something 
foisted upon the colonists by the outbreak of war in Europe, 
* Mr. Waller is Instructor in History at Amherst College and editor of 
“Puritanism in Early America” in the Problems in American Civilization 
series (D. C. Heath and Co.) A doctoral candidate at Columbia University, 


he is completing a biography of Samuel Vetch. Paper read at the annual 
meeting of the New York State Historical Association, Syracuse, July, 1948. 
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the conflict over the right of succession to the Spanish throne, 
and the extension of Louis XIV’s power in Europe. Most of 
the accounts dismiss the conflict in America as a series of 
horrifying but in the long run inconclusive Indian raids, 
lacking significance apart from the fact that they are colorful 
examples of the tribulations of our forefathers in establishing 
a new country. 

But it is very doubtful whether the Deerfield Massacre is 
the sole event deserving notice in a brief account of Queen 
Anne’s War, or that it is really worth discussing in connec- 
tion with the war at all, except as an example of dreadfully 
mistaken French strategy, which harried New England out- 
posts instead of concentrating its forces and sending them 
against the Hudson Valley, where they might have cut the 
English colonies in two, established once and for all the badly 
needed control over the Iroquois, and gained a warm water 
port for the French. 

The colonial wars are not to be understood solely as the 
quarreis of distant kings. In the rivalry of Canada and the 
English colonies were reproduced those elements, military, 
commercial, and territorial which, when combined with 
unsettled political conditions involve, as Alfred Thayer 
Mahan has pointed out, dangerous germs of quarrel.’ It is 
now apparent that American possessions were used to weight 
the balance of power between European states.? Far from 
being caused by a European conflict, Queen Anne’s War 
reflected the rivalries of the New World which were impor- 
tant causes for war in the old. 

New York, especially, found itself the chief competitor of 
New France in America. Geographically it was a bulwark 
for the middle and southern colonies against the encroach- 
ment of French power. New York had inherited from the 
Dutch the association with the Iroquois, traditional French 
enemies. It had a frontier easy of access to and from Canada, 
and when in 1685 its royal proprietor, James, became King, 
New York became the preeminent representative of England 
in the New World. 

Of all the English colonies, New York’s interest was in 
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trade, as Canada’s was, rather than in settlement. Whereas 
most of the other American colonies had come to see, as 
Frederick Jackson Turner has pointed out, “that the land was 
worth more than the beaver that built in the streams.” * 
Only New York had a thoroughfare comparable to that of 
Canada into the interior, along the Hudson and Mohawk 
Rivers or by the Hudson-Lake Champlain waterway, chal- 
lenging the hitherto unrivaled expansion of New France, 
threatening the communications between Quebec and _ the 
Great Lakes, and tapping the sources of Canada’s fur trade. 

Albany was the best situated town in America for com- 
petition with Canada in the fur trade. Loss of that trade by 
the French meant the loss of the Indians’ friendship and aid, 
Indian opposition to French expansion, and, in view of the 
numerical inferiority of the French, ultimate expulsion from 
the continent.‘ As early as 1670 far-seeing men in New York 
saw the coming conflict with Canada and warned of French 
territorial ambitions which, while “they pretend it is no 
more but to advance the Kingdom of Christ . . . it is to be 
suspected it is rather the Kingdom of His Most Christian 
Majesty” as one said.® 

How, then, can we understand a role of inactivity for New 
York in any conflict with Canada? To comprehend that 
province’s course in Queen Anne’s War it is necessary to go 
back and take notice of the policies followed in the years 
leading up to the first colonial war. For to the years just 
before King William’s War belongs the formulation of a 
policy foreshadowing that followed during the later colonial 
wars. 

Ordinarily, according to good English mercantile doctrine, 
the colonies were supposed to provide for their own defense, 
both in furnishing the manpower and in financing. New 
York, at the outbreak of King William’s War, still accepted 
this theory. But in the years preceding the war Governor 
Dongan had already set forth a contradictory policy which, 
with the disappointments of the war, came to be generally 
accepted by the New York colonists, and by the later years 
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of Queen Anne’s War found adherents in the leaders of the 
British Government. 

Dongan had at first advocated an aggressive policy whereby 
the French might be driven out of North America. Exper- 
ience convinced him, however, that until such a time as the 
rivalry of the French and English in America was settled in 
Europe or the English combined the colonial forces with an 
English force to deal the French a blow which would end 
French aggression once and for all New York would do 
better to follow a prudent policy of peace, avoiding the 
constant expense of ineffectual pin-prick attacks.*® 

The achievements of the first colonial war were negligible, 
but the war, even while it didn’t settle anything, did serve 
to give the belligerents a better idea of the points of conflict. 
Even more influential on future policy was the deplorable 
condition in which New York found itself at the end of this 
first war. The failure of individual raids by New York forces 
to accomplish significant results and the inability of the 
colonies to mount a combined attack marked the failure of 
the policy of colonial self-defense and indicated the sound- 
ness of Dongan’s earlier view. The forts were in disrepair 
and the colony was groaning under the necessity of new 
taxes to support the expense of militia levies and extravagant 
presents needed to confirm their Indian allies in their loyalty. 
It had been necessary to pass laws to prevent the settlers 
from abandoning the frontier. Governor Fletcher reported 
the fur trade of the province lost. It was not only impossible 
to defend New York properly without help from its neigh- 
bors, but nearby colonies were making things worse by 
harboring deserters and robbing New York of trade.’ 

But the crucial problem raised by the war and the essential 
problem to be met in the next war was that of the Iroquois. 
The relations of the Five Nations to the English and French 
were complicated and revolved around the fur trade. In 
many ways the war had been mainly a continuation of the 
French-Iroquois feud, and it was on the Five Nations that 
the burden had fallen most heavily. Peace and the resump- 
tion of trade were imperative if the Indians were to survive 
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the next few years. With the havoc of King William’s War 
the Iroquois were forced to a realignment of their customary 
relations with the French and English. The peace treaty they 
accordingly made with the French did not, however, make 
them enemies of the English, as the latter had feared might 
be the case. The Indians knew that a complete change of 
allegiance would be as disastrous to themselves as it would 
be to the English. They were content with a peace which 
allowed them liberty to trade with whom they pleased and 
freed them from war with the French Indians.* In the event 
of another war, rumors of which were already reaching 
America, the Iroquois would seek to remain at peace, resting 
on an uneasy neutrality with Canada, while the French, for 
fear of arousing the Five Nations, would forego attacks on 
New York.’ New York would have to take the policy of the 
Iroquois and of the French into account in determining its 
action if war came. 

Neutrality, then, was endemic in the situation. Motives 
for war still existed in the colonies. Nothing had been settled 
and neither side believed that the peace was more than a 
temporary truce. But the mere coming of war in Europe 
wouldn’t be enough to make the colonists take up arms in a 
futile gesture of colonial obedience. New York was fed up 
with costly but ineffectual frontier raids. The Iroquois, key 
to the situation, were unwilling to break their peace with 
France to support an English force unless it gave promise 
of unqualified success. It was better for both to stand on a 
prudent defensive. 

Attempts to establish a formal neutrality, however, were 
doomed to fail. Mediation by the Iroquois was not acceptable 
to New York or New France, despite the desires of the 
Indians to act in that role. Acceptance of such mediation 
would involve acknowledging the Indians as independent, 
or as subjects of one or the other European power, which 
neither would admit.!° Direct negotiation by Governor 
Dudley of Massachusetts-Bay, (and it may be pointed out 
that Massachusetts-Bay was just as interested in neutrality 
as New York despite its indignation at New York’s later 
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course), ran afoul of the Bay Colony’s fishing interests." 
Direct negotiation between Canada and New York was never 
undertaken, although an occasion for it arose in April, 1701, 
before the outbreak of war in Europe. Governor Callieres 
had assured a party of Albany traders visiting in Montreal 
that in the event of war he would not: be the first to send 
war parties against New York.'* With the added assurances 
of French Indians trading at Albany that they would remain 
neutral, Governor Cornbury of New York, adopting 
Dongan’s policy, decided to make no moves alone, but to 
await developments. Meanwhile he urged a full scale attack 
against Canada in his letters to the home government.** 

Cornbury’s maladministration was brought to an end in 
1708, and a change came both in British policy and in the 
nature of the war in New York. 

The British government was brought to see that a defensive 
policy in America was futile. The Whig Ministry, pressed 
by rising Tory power, sought to turn attention to the 
theater of war in America and seized on a plan presented by 
Samuel Vetch, one of the colonial leaders. Following this 
plan, Britain mounted two large-scale expeditions against 
Canada."* Since both failed, British policy was not effectively 
changed in this regard until later, when Pitt came to power 
in the Seven Years War. But the successive expeditions of 
1709 and 1711 represent an attempted change rendered 
nugatory only by poor administration and execution on the 
part of the British forces involved, not by any failure on the 
part of the colonies. The northern colonies, indeed, put 
forth a mighty and combined effort in which New York 
joined with a show of spirit and cooperation.’® 

With the failure of these attacks, New York again reverted 
to comparative inactivity. Hunter, who arrived as governor 
in 1710, found the treasury empty from the exertions of 1709. 
Unless the Council and Assembly were willing to replenish 
it, nothing could be undertaken. Hunter was forced to rest 
content with “a precarious security, under a suspicious 
neutrality,” since past governors had left him without forti- 
fications or funds to change this policy.’® 
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When the governors of New England called on Hunter to 
desist from his neutrality in the fall of 1711 and combine 
with them in measures of war against Canada, the New 
York Assembly was provoked into a noteworthy statement 
of its position. As the representative assembly of a govern- 
ment which was not independent the Assembly considered 
itself without authority to act except by royal command. 
Reserving the right to raise revenue to itself, the Assembly 
denied the right of the Governor or Council to oblige the 
colony to take any share in cooperative ventures with other 
colonies. Finally, being the best judges of their own abilities 
and strength, the Assemblymen reserved the power to veto 
any decisions made by whatever confederacy they might 
find themselves a part of. The Assembly had determined to 
take no active part in the war pending “fresh orders from 
Britain.” 7 

But when the actual course of events is reviewed it is a 
strange kind of neutrality which New York practiced. Corn- 
bury had repeatedly proposed to the Lords of Trade that 
Canada be conquered.'’ Frequent attempts were made to 
enlist the support of Virginia, Maryland, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and the Jerseys, although 
usually to no purpose. The diplomatic war to keep the 
allegiance of the Iroquois and win the adherence of the 
Western Indians was waged with such energy and success 
that, to quote a contemporary, “it made a great noise in 
Canada and put people in consternation.” 1° 

New England was frank to acknowledge its debt to Albany 
and the Iroquois for espionage which warned the Connecti- 
cut Valley of French and Indian attacks.*° 

Cornbury kept New York constantly on guard against 
impending French inroads, while Robert Livingston per- 
ceived correctly that French economic and military limita- 
tions, as well as a severe sickness, kept the French from 
making any attack, rather than any supposed neutrality. 

French privateers did appear in New York harbor and 
carried out raids on shipping there, while New Yorkers were 
captured by the French when the naval expedition of 1711 
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was wrecked in the St. Lawrence.?? Both New France and 
New York maintained a strong defensive stand, while threats, 
economic warfare, and expeditionary plans indicated any- 
thing but a neutral spirit between them. 

* * * 

War weariness, the willingness of the French to abstain 
from attacking New York, and the ramifications of the 
Indian problem go a long way to explain New York’s role 
in the conflict. Nevertheless, it is difficult to understand New 
York’s failure to take the initiative solely in terms of these 
factors, the more so in view of the province's full realization 
that it had issues at stake which were grounds for war irre- 
spective of the European conflict. 

Three underlying reasons may be advanced to account 
for the situation. They are complicated and interacting, but 
a change in any one of them might well have resulted in a 
more active policy on the part of New York. 

First, factionalism within the province made it a continued 
impossibility to take the offensive during Cornbury’s admin- 
istration, and left Hunter a legacy of misappropriated funds, 
a weakened military establishment, and the tradition of 
inaction. 

A basic element in the factional feeling was the mixed 
population, largely Dutch, French, and English, without 
common religions, language, or purpose. Social and economic 
cleavage existed between the aristocratic landholders of the 
Hudson valley and the small traders and farmers, especially 
those on Long Island. The large mercantile and trading 
interests clashed with the wage-earners, artisans, and smail 
traders. 

When the Great Comet of 1680 flashed across New York 
skies it was seers as a portent of God’s judgment on an unruly 
people, since dissatisfaction and unrest in the colony were 
already reaching ugly proportions.** Then the Leislerian 
upheaval led to almost two decades of controversial party 
struggles, based on the animosities aroused during the Leisler 
regime and kept alive by the hanging of Leisler and Mil- 
bourne. 
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Additional factional heat was generated by the constitu 
tional struggle of the provincial Assembly against royal 
prerogative. This took the form of a successful attempt by 
the Assembly to gain control of the revenue and resulted in 
frequent withholding of funds necessary for defense, and 
refusal to finance anything except large scale, cooperative 
endeavors against Canada. 

Governor Bellomont’s suppression of piracy and smuggling 
aroused the mercantile interests which were benefiting from 
them. His revocation of the flagrant land grants of his prede- 
cessor provoked the large landholders. An issue from Flet- 
cher’s regime to that of Cornbury was the extension of the 
flour bolting privilege, once a Manhattan monopoly, to the 
entire province. And any amount of sharp political tactics 
could be traced to the efforts of the royal governors to estab- 
lish the Anglican Church, which was opposed by a majority 
of the province. 

A second factor embraces the shortcomings of England’s 
colonial policy. In England there was a slow growth of 
awareness of the American problem, but no knowledge of 
how to handle it. This accounts in large part for the eager 
acceptance by the English government of constructive sug- 
gestions by such men as Vaughan, the New Hampshire agent, 
Dudley in Massachusetts, Peter Schuyler in New York, and 
other colonial leaders like Francis Nicholson and Samuel 
Vetch. 

Only very slowly did the British government recognize 
that a defensive policy entrusted solely to the colonies was 
inadequate. Realization of the Iroquois problem, of: just 
what policy was advisable toward the Five Nations, came 
slowly and was delayed by the conflicting arguments of the 

various New York factions. And the prevailing mercantilist 

notions made it difficult to face the fact of colonial disunity 
and do something toward strengthening them for fear of 
losing control over them. 

Nevertheless, here in Queen Anne’s War came recognition 
that the colonial policies of the 17th century were not ade- 
quate to the colonial problems of the 18th. Had this recogni- 
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tion been widely diffused and action to meet it been formu- 
lated sooner, how different the century might have been! 

England's greatest shortcoming was the failure to send over 
an able governor, someone capable of reconciling colonial 
with imperial interests, and one whose tenure would be long 
enough to enable him to give effect to his policies. The fre- 
quency with which the governorship changed hands and the 
slowness with which the Ministry filled vacancies in the office 
turned the interim periods in New York into political 
Saturnalia while temporary authorities made the best of 
their brief span of office to reward favorites and line their 
own pockets. 

The Privy Council, acting on the advice of the Lords of 
Trade, must bear the further blame for frequent failure to 
uphold the governors in their decisions or act on their 
requests. New York governors, instead of reconciling the 
warring factions in the colony, invariably took sides. Instead 
of becoming heads of the government, they became heads 
of a party and often augmented their incomes by misappro- 
priation of funds or the acceptance of bribes.** They found it 
often to their best interests, if not to the colony’s, to play 
along with the Council and Assembly which granted their 
salaries, rather than to carry out their official instructions. 

The English government failed to arrange a neutrality for 
its American possessions similar to that entered into in 1686, 
yet it repeatedly informed the colonists that they must pro- 
vide for their own defense. The theme of nonpayment and 
want of the royal troops stationed in New York runs through 
all the colonial annals. The regulars were too few, too 
hungry, and too poorly officered to be effective. Preoccupied 
in Europe, England was able to render little assistance to the 
governments in America even if the reiterated pleas of 
colonial leaders had convinced it of their need and of the 
importance of the issues involved. Yet what help it did offer 
was sent under incompetent commanders like Hovenden 
Walker and Jack Hill, or withdrawn before it could be made 
effective.*® 

The home government was even unequal to the task of 
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enforcing its demands on the other colonies for quotas to act 
with New York, nor could it consolidate the colonies for 
greater strength under a common governor or military 
leader.*® The lack of a consistent policy and an adequate 
realization of the problems involved, coupled with sporadic 
attempts to regulate colonial affairs, only aroused suspicion 
and jealousy in each colony and made English efforts worse 
than’ useless in strengthening the colonies against French 
aggression. 

But if the testimony of the New York authorities may be 
believed the most important factor in New York’s inaction 
was its inability to get cooperation from the other colonies. 
With the exception of those colonies which were themselves 
victims of French attacks, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Connecticut, the English possessions in America appeared 
content to let New York shoulder the entire load of colonial 
defense. This New York believed itself unable to do. With- 
out cooperation from outside, provincial leaders could not 
surmount the selfish interests of quarreling groups within 
the province. 

Behind the failure of the colonies to concert their efforts 
was the struggle on the part of the representative bodies in 
each colonial legislature against royal prerogative. Each 
colony was jealous of its independence, unwilling to do 
more than any other colony, its officials fearful that unifica- 
tion might remove their offices, while combination with New 
York, the outstanding representative of royal prerogative 
among them, was especially dreaded.*? 

More particularly, Virginia complained of impoverishment, 
due to the decline of its tobacco trade. With Maryland, Vir- 
ginia adduced the further reason of distance and disinterest. 
New York had a longstanding rivalry with Pennsylvania over 
possession of the Jerseys and the fur trade. The Quakers 
asserted their conscientious scruples and in addition held 
that the assignment of quotas was unconstitutional. Com- 
mercial rivalry between the Yorkers and the men of Jersey 
was coupled with political rivalry, and the same quarrel 
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existed between New York and the fiercely independent 
Connecticut and Rhode Island.** 

Massachusetts and New York had longstanding differences, 
the tradition of self-government against royal government, 
English against European nationalities, Puritan orthodoxy 
against widely varied religious life, and fishing interests 
against those of the fur trade.2* Boston indulged in coinage 
clipping and failed to adhere to royal regulations on coinage 
valuation, while both Boston and New York levied retalia- 
tory duties on imports from each other. As early as King 
Philip’s War Massachusetts had been loud in its complaints 
against Albany for giving aid to the enemy, while New York 
considered these outcries as merely “designed to divert the 
seat of the Indian war from themselves on New York.” *° 

If the foregoing factors are basic causes for New York’s 
role, what then of the charges against the Albany traders? 

There is no doubt that Albany governed the course taken 
by New York to a certain extent. But Albany policy was 
based on the opinion held by Peter Schuyler, Robert Living- 
ston, and other Albany leaders, that until a united colonial 
force supported by the British fleet could be directed against 
Canada, costly local skirmishes should be avoided. The 
so-called selfish trade was merely recognition of the ineffective- 
ness of former British policy and the resolve to continue 
business as usual until a change was made.*! 

The real role of the Albany-Montreal trade and of the 
shortsighted, selfish Albany Indian trader so heartily castigated 
by Colden, Peter Wraxall, and New England frontiersmen 
was more serious and has usually been misunderstood. 

It was to weaken the Iroquois interest with the English 
to the point where the Indians had sought the neutrality with 
Canada, and at the same time to strengthen the French in 
their dealings with the Western Indians by furnishing them 
with the highly desirable English manufactured articles, 
which enabled the French to enlist their tribes to cow the 
Iroquois into submission.* 

It is as a contributing factor in the Iroquois neutrality 
that the trade between Albany and the French was effective 
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in determining New York’s position. Influential Albany 
traders did not prevent New York’s participation in the war 
for fear it might disrupt trade. 

The Treaty of Utrecht brought Queen Anne’s War to an 
end. But treaty language was not to end the conflict in 
America. None of the issues between Canada and the Eng- 
lish colonies had been settled, colonial unity had not been 
achieved, and the Indians were still constrained to exist as 
an independent people playing a crucial role in the Amer- 
ican balance of power. As for New York, the charge of 
neutrality was to be leveled against it with even greater 
bitterness in the wars to come. 
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BUSINESS SENTIMENT AND THE MEXICAN WAR 
WITH PARTICULAR EMPHASIS ON THE 
NEW YORK BUSINESSMAN 


GURSTON GOLDIN* 


BSENT from the literature of American history is an 

examination of the attitude of business interests 

towards the Mexican War. Philip Foner, in_ his 
Business and Slavery has revealed that the business com- 
munity was almost unanimous in its opposition to the 
annexation of Texas. Pro-annexationists made a determined 
effort to win business support for their project, arguing that 
annexation would guarantee “‘a very considerable market, 
and a growing one for our domestic manufactures” and they 
promised merchants “the carrying trade of these goods to 
Texas and the cotton taken in exchange to Europe.” Failure 
of annexation, they warned, would severely “injure the trad- 
ing communities of the middle states,” for ‘the commission 
on sales and investments” from the vast produce of what 
would shortly become “the greatest cotton and sugar growing 
section of the Western World” would “be quietly conceded 
to England or France.” 1 They argued that New York had 
a “vast and transcendent interest in this question [annexa- 
tion] for it is, in truth, a question to be settled . . . whether 
New York or Liverpool shall command her [Texas’] com- 
merce.” ? Finally, pro-annexationists threatened that the 
refusal to annex the Lone Star Republic would soon destroy 
the Union as the Southern states would find it to their 
interests to join with an independent Texas, “thus striking 
~* Mr. Goldin received his A.B. “with honors, special distinction in his- 
tory” from Columbia College in June 1951. He was also the recipient of the 
Chanler Historical Prize from Columbia University for 1951. He is a some- 
time Research Assistant in history at Columbia University and for the Wal- 
green Foundation at the University of Chicago. He was a student at Balliol 
College during the summer of 1950 on a scholarship from the University of 


Oxford. This paper received second mention in the New York State Historical 
Association’s 1951 contest for college and university students. 
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down nearly one-half of the commerce of the great city of 
New York.” * In spite of the fact that no group had more 
to lose from a rupture between the North and the South than 
the businessman of New York,‘ the merchants opposed 
annexation of Texas, fearing that it, in fact, would revive 
the slavery controversy and lead to the dissolution of the 
Union.’ Philip Hone, than whom “No man had a greater 
influence with the New York merchants,” © spoke of those 
“designing demagogues . . . [who] promote their personal 
objects at the risk of a separation of the Union.” * It appears 
that business interests considered the disruption of the 
Union as a result of their refusal to support annexation to 
be a mere threat and took that risk, while there remained 
the grave possibility that the annexation of Texas with its 
atiendant revival of the slavery issue would in fact bring 
about this calamitous result. The present paper explores the 
attitude of the business community, which opposed the 
annexation of Texas, towards hostilities with Mexico in 1846. 

In the 1840’s the United States was still predominantly 
agricultural and its prosperity was largely dependent upon 
the exportation of agricultural and other extractive com- 
modities.* Conditions of general business within the United 
States seemed to respond actively to the changing winds of 
European, and particularly of English influence.’ The posi- 
tion of England and Continental Europe as the chief market 
for American staple exports, was the most important com- 
mercial relationship from the point of view of its effect upon 
American business conditions. Our cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
and naval stores were shipped to European ports in such 
quantity that their principal market was to be found abroad 
rather than within the United States. “Consequently, directly 
and indirectly, factors influencing the demand for American 
staples abroad set the tune for American business. One may 
legitimately think of American business activity during this 
period as having one foot in Europe.’’’® British merchants 
also facilitated the export of goods to the United States by 
the extension of substantial credits to American import mer- 
chants and- to wholesalers in the distributive system of the 
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United States, and were repaid by the sale of agricultural 
produce svroad. It was the fear of the American business 
community that.the staple export trade with Europe, upon 
which business transactions depended, would be disrupted 
in the event of war with Mexico, that was responsible for 
its opposition to a conflict with our southern neighbor. 

De Bow’s Review recognized that “‘it is principally by the 
agency of credit, instead of money capital, and that credit 
resting upon our staples, that .. . commerce has been hitherto 
carried on by northern merchants.” 1? And again: “Their 
[planters’] habit of laying out their incomes before they 
get them, and requiring a credit in all their dealing for the 
year ... until they sell their crops... is the root .. . of our 
whole system of credit.” 1* Northern merchants and distrib- 
utors who received goods on credit from European manu- 
facturers, sold them on credit to southern planters and 
western farmers, and then depended upon the sale of agri- 
cultural produce for payment which enabled them to settle 
their own commercial debts as well. Robert G. Albion has 
pointed out that the “extensive importing and exporting 
rested upon a credit basis . . . [I]t became necessary to 
advance money to the producer of cotton or flour often 
before the cotton was planted or his flour ground. The New 
York commission merchant or exporting merchant who 
advanced those funds had to wait .. . to be paid for those 
advances . . . by the overseas purchasers [of agricultural 
produce].’’'* The importance of New York City is shown 
by the fact that “except for the immediate spheres of 
influence of Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, most of the 
country had become New York’s hinterland at least two 
decades before the Civil War.” !* Hunt’s Merchants’ Maga- 
zine declared that “large and increasing exports of produce 
must add wealth to the Western states . . . and the increased 
prosperity . . . is the guarantee of a renewed impulse vo 
manufacturing industry.”!* “[S]ales of produce at advanced 
prices, enhancing the profits of agriculturalists, with the 
prospective abundance of money, hold out promise of an 
extensive and remunerating business... . ” ?”7 The export 
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of agricultural produce was “the foundation of all business,” 
and it was greatly feared that a war would increase shipping 
costs and result in the loss of markets and in low profits, 
which would leave “but little . . . for the purchase of goods 
or the payments of debts.” 1* “The English demand for no 
one of these articles [a list of export commodities] could be 
dispensed with without materially affecting the price of the 
whole production in the Union. Cotton, particularly, would 
affect all others. If the English demand for it, by reason of 
hostile movements, was materially diminished, the price of 
the whole crop would be so lessened as to destroy the ability 
of that section of the country to make its usual purchase of 
goods, and the industry of the whole country would be very 
unfavorably affected.” 1° The business community, recogniz- 
ing that its existence depended upon the maintenance of 
European markets for agricultural produce, opposed a war 
with Mexico which it feared would destroy the basis for its 
prosperity.*° It may be added that up to 1848 the west coast 
trade was of slight concern to anyone except a few Boston 
merchants.*? 

Many businessmen suspected that in the event of hostilities 
with Mexico, England might join the conflict against this 
country,*? and the blockade of Gulf ports, together with the 
activities of privateers, would cripple this country’s foreign 
trade which, as we have seen, was the base of the structure 
of all commercial enterprise. With reference to Mexico and 
Spanish America generally, it was recognized that the inter- 
ests and ambitions of the United States and Great Britain 
were in conflict.2* Philip Hone had feared that “A war with 
Mexico would be the immediate consequence of this 
measure [annexation of Texas], and privateers would be 
fitted out in the Mexican ports of the Gulf of Mexico, to 
prey upon the immense commerce of the United States, 
leaving themselves little or nothing to risk in return.” *4 
De Bow’s Review warned that “The mouths of the Missi- 
ssippi are in the Mexican Gulf, and in time of war may be 
easily blockaded by a superior naval force.” *® The Review 
again cautioned that “In a time of war ... [t]he mouth of 
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the Mississippi might be blockaded, and the Gulf of Mexico 
swept by foreign cruisers... .” *® In a reference to naval 
bases in the Gulf of Mexico, the Review recognized that 
“they would easily fall into the hands of a superior naval 
power in a war suddenly declared. Our present relations with 
England render such an event by no means improbable.” 7 
Nile’s National Register declared that “Especially in the 
present delicate position of affairs between this country and 
Great Britain, it is obvious that there can be no motive to 
precipitate a war with our next neighbor.” * Obviously there 
was great concern for the safety of the Gulf trade routes, “the 
pivot of Eastern and Western exchanges.” *® The New York 
Commercial Advertiser wrote that in the event of war with 
Mexico “we shall have as much as we can do to protect our 
commerce against all the privateers of Europe. ...” *° In 
1846, four hundred New York merchants signed a petition 
denouncing war “As a matter of profit and loss.” *! The 
American Review of New York wrote, “And is this mad and 
wretched Faction prepared for all the results [of war]? Do 
they not know that Mexico would hardly have presumed 
upon hostile demonstrations except upon assurance of 
foreign support? That the occupancy of Mexican provinces 
by our troops will be the signal for the open interference 
of England?” *? The New York Commercial Advertiser. 
warned that “When the Mexicans can effect their present 
object of a foreign alliance, defensive, at least, if not offensive, 
they will give us trouble.” ** The New York Journal of 
Commerce cautioned that hostile measures against Mexico 
were “‘liable to create ill feeling in other nations, which it is 
now of more than ordinary importance to avoid.” ** Hunt’s 
Merchants’ Magazine reported that “foreign investments in 
our public securities . . . [have] been entirely neglected, 
through the influence of the threatening state of affairs on 
our Mexican frontier.” ** When the cabinet was deliberating 
the possibility of going to war with Mexico, Secretary James 
Buchanan argued for a declaration of our intention not to 
dismember Mexico or to make conquests. Unless this were 
done, “he thought it almost certain that both England and 
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France would join with Mexico in the war against us.” ** 
Following the declaration of war, the fear of the partici- 
pation of privateers and of England in the conflict, with the 
consequent disturbance to business operations, which had 
haunted business interests before the commencement of hos- 
tilities, persisted. The New York Shipping and Commercial 
List reported that “many sailors have refused, in the present 
aspect of affairs, to go to sea in the merchant service, appre- 
hensive of being captured by privateers and buccaneers 
under the Mexican flag.” ** Nile’s National Register warned 
that “there is reason to apprehend that they [letters of 
marque] have been or speedily will be authorized by the 
Mexicans . . . That thousands of the buccaneers and slavers 
that infest those seas would spring to such a harvest as our 
wide spread commerce would afford them, is too probable.” *8 
The New York Journal of Commerce still “hoped that our 
measures May not involve us in a war with England.” *° J. R. 
Giddings of Ohio told the House of Representatives “I appre- 
hend that Mexico will find able allies to aid her in carrying 
on this war... . I think it quite probable that Mexico has 
already received assurances of British aid.’*° The great 
interest of business in the maintenance of peace is revealed 
in a speech delivered by Louis McLane, Minister to England, 
before the New York Chamber of Commerce. “[N]o one 
can be more sensible,” he said, “‘of the importance of peace 
to all interests of the country, and especially to those which 
you os [sic] worthily represent, than I am.” ** Hunt’s Mer- 
chants’ Magazine declared that ““There seems to be a great 
unanimity on all sides, in the opinion that the war should 
be pushed vigorously to a close. Indeed, from the nature of 
our connections with the rations of Europe, every month of 
war with Mexico creates great hazards of quarrel with the 
nations of Europe, and the hazards are to be avoided only by 
a prompt termination of the war at the South.’* And the 
New York Journal of Commerce voiced the opinion that 
“our government should seek the earliest opportunity to 
restore peace,” since to “‘protract the war... [would] greatly 
endanger our relations with other powers.” ** Business 
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interests thus expressed their opposition to a war which, they 
believed, threatened a rupture between the United States 
and European pewers, upon whose markets for agricultural 
produce, as we have seen, commercial prosperity depended, 
and which promised also to disrupt the ocean channels of 
trade, the basis of business enterprise. 

What were the reactions of the business community to the 
prospect of a war with Mexico? The New York Commercial 
Advertiser wrote that “To our judgment, if war comes in 
this quarter [Mexico] it must come from Mexico.’’** It 
declared that “The strength of this republic lies in the 
increase of its population, commerce, manufactures, and 
wealth. In peace and the prosecution of peaceful avocations 
we add each year to vur power and resources; to expend 
millions on ships and forts and cannons is to weaken, not to 
strengthen ourselves.’*® And again: “It cannot be too often 
or too urgently impressed upon the mind of the people, 
everywhere, that in all its elements, characteristics, and con- 
sequences, war is a dreadful and hateful thing... . ” * 
De Bow’s Review reported that “Nothing appears to be 
wanting but confidence in the maintenance of peace, to give 
business its natural activity.” 47 And again: “The policy of 
the United States is peace . . . nothing can stop our gigantic 
progress in a state of peace; war would retard and check 
it...” 4 The Review cautioned that “The great evil that 
New Orleans has to dread is a state of war; for even with an 
inferior power, the injury would be very great, by the 
increased rates of freights and insurance by sea.” ** Philip 
Hone declared that ““The news from Mexico is alarming to 
all those who prefer peace to war.” °° Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Magazine pointed out that “The commerce and financial 
operations of the country, for the last three months, have 
with all the elements of prosperity combining in a favorable 
manner, been, to a great extent, paralyzed by the fear of a 
rupture with Mexico ... [which] has threatened to commit 
the absurdity of a declaration of war.” °! And again: “That 
uncertainty which yet involves the results of pending 
negotiations . . . with our unstable neighbor Mexico, serves 
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‘to prevent the entering into enterprises.” °? We have already 
seen that credit operations were at the base of commercial] 
transactions, and when Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine reported 
that “Money has continued high in price, and difficult to 
be obtained by reason of the indisposition to lend during 
the present state of uncertainty, than of any overdemand,” ** 
we can appreciate the damage done to business enterprise 
by the danger of war. The New Orleans Picayune found that 
“the imminency of war between the United States and 
Mexico has almost entirely interrupted mercantile transac- 
tions. ...”” °* The great concern in business circles over the 
possibility of hostilities with Mexico is reflected in a letter 
from Mobile which appeared in the New York Commercial 
Advertiser. It read in part, “Tell your friends on the Change 
to keep cool; that the whole affair will amount to nothing of 
any magnitude.” °° The New Orleans Price Current, Com- 
mercial Intelligencer and Merchants’ Transcript reported 
that “the uncertain and critical state of our affairs with 
Mexico, have a depressing influence upon trade generally.” °° 
Upon learning of the stationing of American troops on the 
banks of the Rio Grange, the New York Journal of Com- 
merce declared that ““The greatest danger is, that our vol- 
unteers cannot be kept on our side of the river, but will 
follow the game beyond the line.” *? Business sentiment 
towards a war is revealed in the remarks of H. A. Haralson 
of Georgia in the House of Representatives. “Gentlemen 
have been pleased to allude to our commerce, and ask us 
not to make a declaration of war, because, perchance, some 
of our merchants may be injured. Would gentlemen have 
us delay on that account? Which calls most loudly upon us, 
the dollars of our merchants or the blood of our people 
shed upon the Rio Grande?” ** The New York Commercial 
Advertiser reported that “The warlike news from the Mexi- 
can frontier has had the effect of greatly depressing the stock 
market.” °* Following the initial skirmish between United 
States and Mexican forces, the New York Journal of Com- 
merce expressed the opinion that “What remains is, to meet 
the exigencies which are upon us, with becoming firmness, 
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and yet without over-action. We are by no means sure that 
a war with Mexico is ‘inevitable’.” °° The New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser wrote “We hope that the imbroglio on 
the bank of the Rio Grande will prove to have had a pacific 
termination. . . . [W]e must contend that the endeavors of 
the Government should still be directed to the preservation 

of peace and an amicable adjustment of the quarrel.” ** 
After the war bill had become law, the New York Journal 
of Commerce remarked that “It is deplorable that . . . we 
should be found in a ‘state of war’ with any nation.” “[I]t 
was hoped we should steer clear of it entirely.” “There are a 
: thousand considerations . . . which lead us to deprecate 
beyond measure a war against Mexico.” * The disturbance 
of business interests over the disappearance of peace is 
revealed in the statement that “many cool citizens will dis- 
approve of the intense haste with which the protection of 
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peace was stripped from the citizens and their property.” ® 
The New York Commercial Advertiser warned that “A pro- 
‘ tracted war is especially to be feared and shunned,” and 
: called for a speedy cessation of hostilities.°* De Bow’s Review 
' declared that “We should do injustice to our own feelings 
and we believe to those of a vast majority of our readers, if 


' we failed to express our deep regret that it should have been 
found necessary to declare war against Mexico.” © Nile’s 
National Register, up to the eve of hostilities, had advocated 
a peaceful solution to the Mexican difficulties.** It stated 
that ‘“‘as to the prospect of obtaining an early peace, we... 

i HOPE devoutly.” ** Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine voiced the 

. opinion that “It is to be deplored, that every few years this 
country is startled from its propriety, and commercial affairs 
are disturbed, checking the course of business and interrupt- 
ing the progress of industry, by some untoward occurrence. 
... When one reflects on the nature of these constantly recur- 
ring difficulties, the absurdity of the whole would be 
ridiculously manifest, did not the great losses they inflict 
upon commerce ... make them of too grave a nature.” * 
“No war, much less the Mexican, is either right or justifi- 
able.” °° “Wars cannot be otherwise than injurious between 
nations . . . [T]he true source of prosperity to nations, as 
well as individuals, is PEACE AND GOOD WILL.” * 
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Having discovered the depressing effect upon business 
of the war with Mexico, it remains for us to investigate the 
actual reactions of the market to the hostilities. Hunt’s 
Merchant's Magazine found that “There was a great indis- 
position to believe that war would actually result, even from 
the hostilities that had already taken place.” *! “The with- 
drawal of northern credits, the advance of freights conse- 
quent upon gulf risks, and the difficulty of negotiating 
exchange, have caused a great accumulation of stocks at New 
Orleans. .. . [T]his interruption to the course of businéss is 
very serious in its nature. The western produce sent down to 
New Orleans is, for the most part, destined to make good the 
purchases of goods at New York and the East, on western 
account. The sudden stagnation of the business by which 
that produce changes hands, paralyzes the whole movement 
of the circle of credit... . But for this untoward war fever, 
the elements of a large and prosperous business were every- 
where in action.” ** The New York Journal of Commerce 
described a similiar state of affairs: ““The accounts from New 
Orleans and Mobile are very bad. The produce of the West 
and South is coming down in one great and endless 
avalanche, but the circulation of business is stopped. The 
rates of freight have advanced materially; merchants are 
unwilling to take the hazards of making shipments, the 
Northern merchants, unwilling to advance on property 
which must encounter the risks of the Gulf, have withdrawn 
their credits.” ** Freights at New Orleans, it was reported, 
had been doubled by the war.** Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine 
referred to the “foolish and unnecessary war with Mexico,” 7° 
and reported that ‘““The panic which attended the first out- 
break of hostilities, made it impossible to negotiate bills.” 
We have already discussed the crucial character of credit 
operations in business transactions. Hunt’s Merchants’ Maga- 
zine found late in 1846 that “In the aspect of affairs for the 
future, there appears nothing in view to check a season of 
most unexampled commercial prosperity, with the exception 
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of ... the Mexican war. This unhappy strife, and the uncer- 
tainty which attends its duration, hangs like an incubus 
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over the market, paralyzing enterprise, and retarding the 
growth of commercial confidence. Its influence has been 
manifest upon the movements of the New York banks, in a 
curtailment of their credits. . . . [T]he increased caution of 
capitalists consequent upon the apprehension necessarily 
growing out of a state of hostilities, have tended to diminish 
credits.” 77 And later: ““The Mexican war is . . . apparently 
no nearer its termination than when the Mexicans first 
pushed across the Rio Grande . . . influences which tend to 
repress the buoyancy of the markets and check the growing 
enterprise.” ** Niles’ National Register reported that United 
States stocks were quoted as low as 102 at New York whereas 
they commanded 113 before the commencement of the war 
with Mexico.*® 

The New York Journal of Commerce frequently dis- 
cussed the effects of the war upon business conditions. 
“Business generally is a good deal benumbed by Mexican 
affairs. Merchants here have withdrawn their credits from 
the South, and in various ways shipments are much embar- 
rassed.”’ 8° “Stocks flat. Ships, no demand. Business gen- 
erally stagnated by the war.” *! “Business generally is dull. 
People are anxious about the Mexican war, and hold back 
from engagements.” ®* “Business generally is extremely 
dull.” ** And at greater length: ““Money has become scarce 
again .. . The Mexican war has produced general derange- 
ment ... The number of vessels at New Orleans is small, 
and this, in connexion with some apprehensions about 
privateers, makes freights extremely high from all Southern 
ports... . Our merchants are unwilling for a commission to 
incur the possible hazards of the ocean . . . The regular 
circulation of produce and merchandise is for the present 
to a great extent suspended.” §* The New Orleans Price 
Current, Commercial Intelligencer and Merchants’ Trans- 
cript reported that “The continued enhancement of 
freights, the depression in exchange, and the impossibility 
of negotiating business paper . . . have all combined so 
entirely to depress and unsettle trade, that it may in truth 
be said that we have no market, so far as regards many of 
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our most prominent articles of export.” *° “The extraordin- 
arily stringent course pursued by the banks immediately 
on receipt of the news of hostilities having commenced 
on the banks of the Rio Grande, combined with advancing 
freights, put a sudden and violent stop to the previously 
healthy and prosperous state of trade, and the revulsion 
came so unexpectedly, and with such astounding force, that 
all engaged in commerce feel its effects in a greater or less 
degree.” °° In a later issue it found that “Business still 
remains in a very unsatisfactory state, and nearly all depart- 
ments of the market continue to labor under great depres- 
sion.’’*? With the peaceful adjudication of the Oregon bound- 
ary dispute with Great Britain, the New York Journal of 
Commerce expressed a sentiment shared by the entire busi- 
ness community. “Great joy fills all the circles of business 
upon the Oregon news, and must pervade our whole country. 
All we want now is that the miserable Mexican war should 
be ended.” *§ 

In summary, this study has shown that an overwhelming 
preponderance of articulate business interests of the country 
strongly desired peace in 1846 for reasons of economic self- 
interest. The opposition of the financial and business com- 
munity to the Mexican War was an opinion so common 
as to appear almost universal. While conclusions drawn from 
the data examined are subject to the dangers which beset all 
investigations of public opinion, the evidence seems suffic- 
ciently unanimous to warrant a fairly confident conclusion. 
It may be said that the “threat of war was like a specter at 
the feast.” 

We have just seen that business interests opposed the 
conflict, and Charles S. Boucher has acquitted the slavocracy 
of the traditional charge of having conspired to commence 
hostilities with Mexico in order to extend the area of 
slavery.*® Lewis C. Gray has demonstrated that the real 
economic scarcity of the South was in labor and capital, not 
in land.*° John D. P. Fuller has written that “When all is 
said and done, it seems certain that an overwhelming major- 
ity of slaveholders as a class were opposed to the absorption 
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of Mexico. Among those slaveholders who were principally 
concerned with the fortunes of slavery, opposition was almost 
unanimous.” *t He has shown that for the most part the 
charge that slaveholders were engaged in a war to promote 
the spread of slavery was advanced by anti-expansionists who 
took up the theme of a “‘pro-slavery conspiracy” in order to 
enlist anti-slavery support in their attack on the war.** So, 
as we have seen, the United States was not goaded into an 
imperialistic war by either businessmen or greedy slave- 
: holders seeking more territory for their peculiar institution. 
What then were the causative factors of the Mexican War? ** 
“(T]he idea of war being caused by forces which have no 
conceivable dependence on economic activities and motives 
. must, indeed, seem blind and superficial. And from this 
: point of view the thesis that . . . war and imperialism are 
ancient behavior patterns appearing as atavisms in a modern 
E society, where the weight of economic activity is against such 
) conflicts, or that political causes can stand independently of 
economic motives, is likely to be dismissed as a thesis to be 
shunned by the scientific mind.” ** Yet in the case of the 
Mexican War this thesis appears to be the correct one. This 
writer is convinced that we must look for the causes of the 
conflict elsewhere than in the market place and realize that 
the first victim of the war was the market place. 

We went to war with Mexico in 1846 because President 
Polk was, in fact, an expansionist, not at the behest of slavery, 
as some have charged, but for the cause itself,®° and because 
Mexico, having acquiesced in the annexation of Texas, 
desired only to save appearances and protect her right to her 
territory west of the Nueces, to which the Lone Star Republic 
had no right either legally or by conquest.°* Polk had given 
his pledge to Texas when trying to induce her to accept 
annexation, that he would maintain her claim to the Rio 
Grande, and in his fulfillment of this by military occupation 
he provoked the war with Mexico.*? Richard R. Stenberg 
charges that before the issuance of his war message, President 
Polk remarks in his Diary ‘“‘with evident anxiety and chagrin, 
that he has net heard from the ‘frontier’ where he anticipates 
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using his own words, ‘a collision between the American and 
Mexican forces’—if he could only hear of which, he says, he 
would hesitate no longer, and send a war message to Con- 
gress!’ °§ Without these hostilities which Polk calculated to 
provoke, it is extremely improbable that he could have per- 
suaded Congress to sponsor a war against Mexico. As for 
Mexico, the government had to save its face, after so much 
bluster about national honor,*® as the Paredes government 
had come to power on a torrent of war talk.’°° To Mexico 
there seemed to be an excellent chance that the United 
States would soon be embroiled in war with Great Britain 
over the Oregon boundary dispute, and a belligerent policy 
appeared not only safe enough as a military venture, but was 
designed to appeal to national pride and seemed sure-fire 
politically.1° The war resulted from the tension which was 
created by the annexation of Texas and which the subse- 
quent follies of both the United States and Mexico made 
critical.’°? Americans, in a state of passionate hostility, were 
motivated by the belief that “‘a full and thorough chastise- 
ment of Mexican arrogance and folly” ?°° was the only course 
the United States could pursue. Walt Whitman expressed 
the vindictiveness of the nation: “Yes, Mexico must be 
thoroughly chastised.” 1° 
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Life in America. By MarsHALL B. Davinson. (Published in asso- 
ciation with the Metropolitan Museum of Art by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1951. Two volumes, Pp. xiii, 
573 & 503. $20) 


These two volumes have already received such glowing 
recognition from such distinguished reviewers that these com- 
ments may seem merely fatuous. On the other hand, we cannot 
pass by without mention one of the most important social 
histories ever written about this country. 

The work is divided into nine sections: Colonial America, 
East Goes West, Square Rigger Empire, Agriculture, Industrial 
American, America at Leisure, The Urban World, Roads to 
Union, The Democratic Mold. After the first three sections, the 
chronology is vertical as well as horizontal; the sections on Agri- 
culture and Industrial America, for example, are comprehen- 
sive and come down to the 1950's. 

Davidson writes a clear, muscular prose, with restraint and 
occasional shadings of sly humour. He underwrites rather 
than overwrites, but can rise to eloquence, as he does in the 
final paragraph of the book, and one feels that even after five 
years of labor he is moved by what he has seen of the American 
story—and this he communicates to his reader. One lays the 
book down, finally, proud to have been a part of this story, 
yet very conscious of the challenges of Democracy’s unfinished 
business. 

Besides a quarter of a million words, there are twelve hundred 
pictures in this book (note that I did not say illustrations). 
These pictures are always contemporary to the event, never after 
the fact: here is the record as seen by an artist or photographer 
of the time and place. These are then primary source materials 
and are so treated. It is impossible even to suggest the variety in 
these pictures. Davidson combed the art galleries and libraries 
of America and he must -have seen hundreds of thousands of 
pictures, but these are selected with a sure touch and an accute 
sense of appropriateness. The freshness of this material is one 
of its exciting features; a number of specialists have observed to 
me that in their own fields, where they felt they had seen every- 
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thing, Davidson has come up with important, stimulating new 
sources. These pictures derive from engravings, lithographs, 
maps, woodcuts, portraits, landscapes, cartoons, water colors, 
sketches and photographs. Some are the ultimate in sophistica- 
tion, others the epitome of naiveté—they are in themselves a 
cross section of the frames of mind in which this country has 
been viewed. Happily, often with humor. The pictures are 
titled, the collection or museum credited (national magazines 
please copy), and very occasionally a brief sentence added, 
usually about the picture itself rather than the subject. 
: I think the reader should be warned that. these pictures are 
not illustrations of the text; they are, in as sense, a part of the 
text, they are, as it were, paragraphs and are to be read as such. 
They are never referred to in the prose, yet they invariably am- 
plify, elucidate, extend, the significance of the prose. Each open 


: pair of pages is an entity, words and pictures forming a whole | 
: unit, the pictures to be read with even greater care than the : 
words. These two art forms are merged so skillfully, welded so | 
shrewdly, that the seams never show and one accepts quite 
; casually the remarkable achievement of integration. 
I deplore the review that gushes, but I find it hard to re- 
strain my enthusiasm for this book which I admire as brilliant 


social history, as excellent writing, and as a distinguished ad- 
vance in our use of pictorial materials as historical documents. 
Before sitting down to write these comments, I had to go down 
the street and beg back my copy, borrowed recently by one of 
my best friends. He didn’t mind, really, for he had decided to 
order a set for himself, because, as he pointed out, it is a 
book to which one will wish to come back time and time again. 
As I write, a nine-year-old lies on the floor looking at the pic- 
tures in Volume II and interrupting me with questions. Life in 
America, like life in America, is a tremendously stimulating ad- 
venture at whatever age you meet it. 
Cooperstown, N. Y. Louis C. JONEs 


The New Nation. A History of the United States During the 
Confederation, 1781-1789. By MERRILL JENSEN. (Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1950. Pp.xviii, 433, xi. $5) 


As early as 1871, in a spirited documented public letter to 
John L. Motley, the perceptive scholar Henry B. Dawson success- 
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fully challenged the conventional view of the Confederation era 
as a period bordering on anarchy and confusion. Yet seventeen 
years later John Fiske reaffirmed this interpretation with a 
Bancroftian fervor that made The Critical Period of American 
History seem plausible as fact, and, long after competent re- 
search had disproved its thesis, invested it with a nationalistic 
aura that continues to make it acceptable, even today, as myth. 

Nothing that the writings of McLaughlin, Channing, Beard, 
Nevins, Greene and a score of less widely-known but equally 
careful students have demonstrated about the constructive 
nature of these post-war years under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion seems to have matched the popular attraction, even for 
contemporary publicists, of Fiske’s untenable theme. Now 
however, the author of this masterly and eruditely-conceived 
work, drawing on a wealth of sources, has forcefully and bril- 
liantly refuted old notions, and without preconceptions, has 
marshalled an impressive array of evidence to properly assess 
this period in the perspective of the political issues, economic 
problems, and social tensions of the new nation. 

Equipped with a fine understanding of the background of 
ideas and interests that precipitated the struggle for indepen- 
dence, and following a pattern of analysis established in his 
previous book, The Articles of Confederation, Merrill Jensen 
examines the conflicting forces, conservative and radical, as they 
sought to establish satisfactory goals for the young republic in 
terms of a centralized (nationalist) or a states’ rights (federalist) 
solution of emerging problems. These problems involved all 
the issues of demobilization: military, financial, administrative. 
They were concerned with political means and governmental 
ends, with democratic aspirations under state sovereignty and 
aristocratic tendencies under centralized rule. They found ex- 
pression in the new responsibilities of a young nation dedicated 
to the promotion of liberty and humanity. Thev grew insist- 
ent under the stimulus of an expanding commercial and business 
economy powerfully circumscribed by agrarian interests. And 
they were reflected in the complexities of internal state develop- 
ments and the relations of one commonwealth with another. 
That many of these problems were solved or were on the way 
to solution by 1787 within the loosely democratic framework of 
the Confederation government is a tribute, the author concludes, 
to the vitalitv of the Articles under critical conditions and to 
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the responsiveness of majority-rule in the states in times of stress. 

None the less, whatever the magnitude of the achievements of 
the Confederation—and they were many and great—the tragic 
weakness of Congress was that it had no independent source of 
revenue, a circumstance which ultimately proved fatal to its 
existence. Nor can one gloss over the deep sectional cleavages 
and selfish state ambitions on which the financial plan of 1783, 
with all that it promised in the way of national stability, 
foundered. Equally distressing was the flagrant and widespread 
neglect of Congress by the states in the summer of 1786. By 
then, too, except for New York, every other state had approv ed 
the impost grant recommended in 1783, but New York's agrarian- 
dominated legislature refused to accede to it, despite strong 
Congressional pleas. To all this must be added the failure 
of Congress at that time to press for adoption of a series of pro- 
posed amendments to the Articles of Confederation, which can 
only be construed as a damaging sign of functional weakness. 

Scholars may differ with Professor Jensen as to nuances of 
interpretation and emphasis, but no one can deny that he has 
done more to illumine this period than any previous student 
of the subject. He has broken new ground in explaining the 
full political significance of the rivalry of the states and 
Congress over assuming the national debt. He has properly 
underlined the remarkable economic expansion that set in once 
} the war was over. His identification of men and measures in 
terms of the “nationalist” or really “federalist” interests repre- 
sented is clearly one of the strong points of the work, a sure 
guide to much that hitherto has been obscured by the intense 
partisanship of the period. The book is rich in apt quotations 
and penetrating characterizations. Long forgotten personalities 
like Barnabas Deane and Michael Hillegas are given their right- 
ful niche in history, and such well-known figures as Robert 
Morris and Charles Thomson are accorded refreshingly original 
treatment. Throughout, New York’s role in the Confederation 
is adequately noted, with due emphasis on those phases calling 
for special appraisal in the light of the scope of the study. 

In recording the eventful story of the first years of the new 
nation, Professor Jensen has shown that Americans, whatever 
their goals, were truly creatively at work under the Confedera- 
tion. He has thus laid the foundations for a fuller understand- 
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ing of the forces involved in the drafting and ratification of 
the Constitution. 


The City College of New York SIDNEY I. POMERANTZ 


Savage Gentleman. By Nort B. Gerson. (Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., Garden City, New York, 1950. Pp. ix, 306. $3.00) 


Drums Against Frontenac. By Harvey CHALMERS. (Richard R. 
Smith, New York, 1949. Pp. 440. $3.00) 


Lady of the Mohawks. By Marcaret WippeMER. (Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., Garden City, New York, 1951. Pp. xiv, 304. 
$3.25) 


In these days of an abundance of historical novels New York 
has not escaped its just dues in fiction. Neither of the three books 
listed above attains to quite the jumbo proportions of many of 
today’s contributions but each has certain aspects of the breed. 

Savage Gentleman perhaps is nearest to conformity. This even 
extends to the brightly colored jacket with its customary dis- 
play of fair females. Perhaps this is inevitable, since the jacket 
describes the author as, among other things, script writer for 
the radio program “Light of the World.” 

Mr. Gerson was inspired to handle his theme by coming across 
a book on the Indian wars by Thomas Church, son of the 
Colonel Benjamin Church who led a colonial army from Boston 
to Port Royal on the Bay of Fundy in 1707. Church’s campaign, 
it seemed to Noel Gerson, marked the first time that men from 
New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Virginia 
had worked, fought and died in a common cause. Necessity here 
created the first bonds of unity which three-quarters of a cen- 
tury later would forge a new nation. Moreover, the campaign 
broke the back of French-Indian resistence for the time being, 
resulted in the Peace Treaty of 1713 and ended formal warfare 
for forty years—during which the English consolidated their 
holdings in the New World. 

The story of the Church campaign is the theme Savage Gentle- 
man relates. It is personalized in the conflict between Jeffrey 
Wyatt, handsome, hot headed hero of the yarn, and Lieutenant 
Simon Willard, his rival for the affections of Leah Hill. The 
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triangle is squared by Adiawando, beautiful Indian princess 
with whom Jeffrey falls in love while he is a captive of the 
Senecas. The narrative abounds in colorful descriptions of actual 
historical happenings including the first pitched battle in Ameri- 
can colonial history, ending in a dramatic duel between Colonel 
Church and Paugus, the Seneca chief, and the exciting capture of 
Port Royal. 


Drums Against Frontenac, written by an Amsterdam business 
man, lacks the smooth finish of the work of the professional 
writer, though it is the author’s second novel, his earlier work 
having been West to the Setting Sun. This is not to say that 
Drums does not contain its full share of love story. Its theme, 
too, centers around the struggles of French and English for the 
New World, being a later episode in that conflict than Church’s 
campaign—namely, the taking of Fort Frontenac by British 
Colonel Bradford and his band of regulars and his colonial 
troops in the French and Indian War. The locale is more exclu- 
sively York State and relates the struggles of Bradford’s band on 
their way up the Mohawk Valley and across Lake Ontario. They 
fought not only the hostile Indians they had come out against 
but thirst, hunger, heat, malaria, insects, storms. Again the 
author regards the campaign with which he deals as only a pawn 
in a larger game. In the Frontenac march, as Chalmers tells us, 
Yankees, Yorkers, Jersies and Rhodies first realized they could 
gain strength through cohesion. In this campaign, too, the Bri- 
tish felt their first uneasy qualms as to how long they could hold 
in line these troublesome colonials. Chalmers has more humor 
than Gerson and less romance. 


Margaret Widdemer, Pulitzer Prize poet and best-selling novel- 
ist, in Lady of the Mohawks presents the second of her proposed 
trilogy of historical novels of up-state New York in the 18th 
century, her successor to the earlier Red Cloak Flying. The lady 
in question is, of course, Molly Brant, or Deyonwadonti, “the 
Woman Who Is Two Women.” The theme of the book is the 
conflict between the two sides of Molly’s nature: the brown 
lady who had been educated in the English school at Schenec- 
tady and ruled over Sir William Johnson's hall, and the child of 
savages. Appropriately, for such a schizophrenic personality, Miss 
Widdemer finds two love interests, Sir William and the hand- 
some young Francois Joncaire, brother of the Colonel’s bitter 
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est enemy. Laid exclusively in New York State, the scene pre- 
sents fascinating pictures of life at the Upper and Middle Castles 
of the Mohawk chiefs and in the more primitive settlements of 
the Oneidas and Cayugas as well as of the formal dinners at Fort 
Johnson. 


Detroit, Michigan DortHy V. DALLAs 


Raymond of the Times. By Francis Brown. (W. W. Norton and 
Company, New York, 1951. Pp. VIII, 345. $5.00) 


The centennial of the New York Times is the occasion for the 
appearance of this biography of its founder. Raymond, however, 
was as much a part of the era of personal journalism as the pres- 
ent Times is an institution of today. The 1850's and ‘60s were 
the heyday of the political newspaper with its editor-politician of 
decided opinion. Greeley, Webb, Bennett and Raymond were 
frequently caricatured as the embodiment of all that was in their 
papers. Yet the eccentric Greeley has all but monopolized this 
distinction in the popular mind. Now we can see in this inter- 
esting and well written biography, that Henry J. Raymond was 
fully as dominant and almost as colorful. 

Raymond was a precocious young man who went directly 
from the University of Vermont to work on Greeley’s New Yorker 
and Tribune. With his scholarly background he contributed re- 
views of popular lectures and essays which raised the tone of the 
paper. At college he had displayed a talent for oratory which 
impressed even Henry Clay. This with his gift for writing led 
him into politics. Soon he was working for the Whig triumvirate 
Seward, Weed and Greeley. When Greeley broke away from the 
others, Raymond continued to promote the interests of Seward. 
With such political backing, he founded the Times in 1851, and 
made it a power. He himself became known as the manipulator 
of conventions and legislatures. Vital issues found him seeking 
a sound and reasoned judgment, and he was regarded as a con- 
servative. 

The success of the Times was phenomenal and much of this 
was due to its brilliant editor. As a politician and journalist 
Raymond was dynamic and tireless. Associates marveled at his 
industry and his enterprise. He promoted a more thorough cov- 
erage of Civil War campaigns, and even became a field corre- 
spondent. In spite of this brilliance, however, he never caught 
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the popular imagination as did Greeley. Handsome and polished, 
he belonged to the educated and cultured class, and was not 
loved by the masses. Although he held office briefly, his political 
ambitions were thwarted, and after the war misfortune was his 
lot in both public and private life. He died suddenly in 1869, at 
the age of 49. 

Francis Brown’s biography rescues Raymond from obscurity 
and gives color to the early years of the Times. Through Ray- 
mond, political struggles became vital and one feels the pulse 
of an awakening cultural trend. With the historian’s grasp of the 
political and social milieu, the author depicts the era as well as 
the man. He leaves the impression that there is no distortion 
for the benefit of his subject. The setting is authentic. Still there 
are no revelations or revisions of history. The work is sound in 
scholarship, relying on Raymond’s papers and other original 
sources, which are described in a bibliographical note, but there 
is no footnote documentation for the scholar. 


Division of Archives and History MILTON W. HAMILTON 
Albany 


History and Directory of Yates County. By Stafford C. Cleveland, 
1873. (Reprinted by Carlton L. Wheeler, Penn Yan, N. Y., 
[1951], 2 vols., pp. xxiii, 1-[779], 761-1168, illus. $10.50) 


The people of Yates County have given us all an example to 
follow. The story behind the reprinting of this rare and useful 
history is nothing short of amazing. In what many would con- 
sider “not enough time’’—the short span of less than six summer 
months—the Yates County Historical and Genealogical Society, 
a lively group of amateur historians, revived a moribund society, 
appointed committees, obtained willing financial sponsors and on 
October 8th announced that their first project, the reprinting of 
Stafford Canning Cleveland's history of their county, was com- 
pleted. Not satisfied with “a good job well done,” on the follow- 
ing day the society met and appointed another committee to 
lay the groundwork for writing volume three! 

Since the original publication of the first volume in 1873, 
Cleveland’s history has been much sought after as one of the 
superior books of its kind. The incomplete second Volume, 
having no title page and ending abruptly in the middle of a 
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sentence part way through the history of Torrey township, was 
printed but not bound or distributed to the public. Only five 
copies were by chance saved before fire consumed all the re- 
maining sheets. One of these is owned by the Penn Yan Public 
Library, a second by the Library of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution in Washington, D. C., and the third is at Cornell 
University. The other two are still presumed to be somewhere 
in Yates County. A more complete history of Cleveland’s book 
has been told by Mrs. Edith M. Fox in the Cornell Alumni News 
for November, 1950. 

With this careful, attractive reprinting by the photo-offset 
process of the two original volumes, The Yates County society 
has done a real service in making it possible for all interested 
librarians and individuals to purchase both volumes at a mini 
mum expense. Not only will our New York State local history 
libraries welcome them, but the books should also find their use 
from Ohio all the way west to California—wherever Yates County 
residents settled, and that’s in almost every state of the Union. 
For them the family sketches and great wealth of genealogical 

@ detail will be of special value. 

A total of 250 sets have been printed on good paper and hand- 
somely bound to approximate the appearance of the 1873 volume 
one. The work was done under the careful supervision of a 
member of the historical group, Carlton L. Wheeler. Our heart- 
iest congratulations to Yates County and to Robert B. Spence, 
Lewis A. Gracey, Mrs. Charles H. Beaumont, Mrs. Stephen B. 
Whitaker, Jay D. Barnes and all persons who supported this 
worthwhile project. When the time comes, and the history of 
Yates County is to be brought up-to-date by the publication of 
a third volume, the society should consider including a complete, 
cumulative index. 





Cooperstown, N. ¥. JAMEs TAYLOR DUNN 


The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt. By ELTING E. Morison, Ed., 
Vols. I and II: The Years of Preparation, 1868-1900. .(The 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass.: Pp. ,1549. 
$20.00 a set.) 


There seems little doubt that Theodore Roosevelt was the 
most rambunctious, paradoxical, vibrant individual to occupy 
the White House. In his own time he was loved and hated; 
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since his death he has been glorified and belittled, each with 
equal vigor. It seems probable that a century, or even five of 
them, from now, historians will be arguing whether Theodore 
Roosevelt led the popular protest against the iniquities of Big 
Business, or whether he merely rode to fame and acclaim on the 
tails of a whirlwind that he neither directed nor controlled. 

Certainly no one doubts his color or his interest to Americans 
of our generation. We still read his autobiography; selections 
from his speeches and writings appear in source books for college 
students; Pringle’s excellent biography continues to command 
attention. One of our most capable historians is said to be work- 
ing on a new interpretation. 

Now, as a result of a grant from the Roosevelt Memorial As- 
sociation and the cooperation of Harvard University and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, we have the mammoth and 
valuable project of which these two volumes are the first part. 
Covering the years from his birth to his election to the Vice-Presi- 
dency, they contain nearly 2,000 letters and telegrams. It is 
expected that within two years three additional sets of two 
volumes each will have been published. 

Readers who pick up these beautiful volumes with the 
expectation that they will find new and startling information on 
America’s development during the last three decades of the 
nineteenth century are doomed to serious disappointment. The 
editor tells us that this is the “thinest” period of Roosevelt’s 
life—a fact not hard to accept since young men, traditionally, 
dream dreams and old men write letters. These volumes are, 
however, extremely valuable in two respects. 

First, and by no means unimportant, is the insight the editor 
gives us into the problems and techniques of group scholarship. 
These Roosevelt letters are the fruits of teamwork; the fifteen 
page introduction describes not only the bases for inclusion and 
the methods of selection but also explains in detail the work 
and the responsibilities of each member of a team. 

The chief value of these letters lies in the extent to which 
they reveal the interesting and varied characteristics of Roos- 
evelt. In terms of chronology and action, these two volumes 
cover his boyhood and youth, student days and early travels, 
his experience as Civil Service Commissioner, Police Commis- 
sioner, Assistant Secretary of the Navy and Rough Rider. Nearly 
half of the letters are devoted to his two years as Governor of 
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New York. The timeliness of some of T. R’s comments is amaz- 
ing. Lake for instance this reference to Russia, made in a letter 
written on August 5, 1896 (p. 555) : 


Indeed Russia is a problem very appalling. All other 
nations of European blood, if they develop at all, seem 
inclined to develop on much the saie lines; but Russia 
seems bound to develop in her own way, and on lines 
that run directly counter to what we are accustomed to 
consider as progress. If she ever does take possession of 
Northern China and drill the Northern Chinese to serve 
as her Army, she will indeed be a formidable power. It 
has always seemed to me that the Germans showed 
shortsightedness in not making some alliance that will 
enable them to crush Russia. 


Here are comments on America and democracy, on New York 
society, on taxes and disarmament; opinions on socialism, labor, 
Henry James (‘‘a miserable little snob”), Kipling and Tolstoy. 
Here, in short, is the wide range of taste, interest, enthusiam and 
curiosity which we associate with the writer. No biographer of 
Roosevelt will dare ignore a single page. Laymen will dip here 
and there, often chuckle, and feel well repaid for the 
spent. 


time 


RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
State University of New York at Cortland 


The Pinkerton Story. By James D. Horan and Howard Swiggett. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1951. Pp. xili, 366. $4.50) 


For a hundred years now the Pinkerton National Detective 
\gency has been one of the most famous institutions of its kind 
in the world. It has not only waged a deathless war-on crim- 
inals, bandits and wrong-doers everywhere but has been deeply 
involved in the secrets of American politics and big business. 
This book is the first full-length authoritative study on the 
colorful agency's history. 

The production of James D. Horan, assistant city editor of 
the New York Journal American, and Howard Swiggett, histor- 
ian and novelist, the book is worthy of its subject. Its exciting 
history begins in America’s outlaw era with the Reno brothers 
who, according to Allan Pinkerton, invented train robberies, 
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continues through the troublous Civil War vears—incidentally, 
giving an engrossing inside story of a disputed political plot to 
assassinate Abraham Lincoln—sheds new light on the relations of 
Lincoln and his adminstration with General McClellan, covers 
the controversial Molly Maguires case, the Homestead riot, the 
machinations of Adam Worth, famous 19th century crook, the 
murder of Governor Steunenberg of Idaho, and many another 
tale. Various chapters bear such fancy labels as ““The Blood-Red 
Wine Marked 100,” “Lynx Orbs and Night Eyes’”” and “Roses 
for Willie.” 

The point of view could never be said to be unbiased. The 
authors are firmly opposed to the Homestead Rioters and the 
Molly Maguires. They often deal with desperate deeds and viol- 
ent men and they are never on the fence. However, they unearth 
much new and original material, material rich in pathos and 
human interest and they tell a good story. 

The Pinkerton Story is social history of an absorbing sort. Its 
judgements may often be taken with a grain of salt and the 
strong counter-irritant of other accounts. 


Chicago, Illinois ALAN T. JONES 


Some Modern Historians of Britain. Essays in Honor of R. L. 
Schuyler. By Some of His Former Students at Columbia 
University. Edited by Herman Ausubel, J. Bartlet Brebner 
and Erling M. Hunt. (The Dryden Press, New York, 1951. 
Pp. xiv, 384. $5.00) 


Here is a book of sound scholarship and considerable grace 
of authorship which is nevertheless of interest to the student of 
New York history not primarily for its content but rather for 
the circumstances surrounding its composition. It is on that 
basis that it will be reviewed for the columns of New York 
History. 

This year Robert Livingston Schuyler concluded forty years 
of service in the Department of History at Columbia University 
and became Gouverneur Professor of History Emeritus. This 
year Professor Schuyler served as president of the American 
Historical Association and in New York City at Christmas week 
delivered his presidential address, teasingly entitled ‘“The Hibs- 
torical Spirit Incarnate.” It developed during the course of the 
address that Professor Schuyler considered the historical spirit 
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incarnate to be Frederic William Maitland but, as Dean John 
A. Krout of Columbia said in his happy introduction, on 
Morningside Heights the appellation would be considered to 
fit best Robert Livingston Schuyler. 

As his name shows, Professor Schuyler is a New Yorker born 
of a long line of New Yorkers with a rich tradition of service 
to their state. His father, Montgomery Schuyler, served on the 
old New York World, as managing editor of Harper's Magazine 
and later on the staff of the New York Times. Robert Schuyle: 
began his career at Columbia as an undergraduate in 1899. With 
the exception of four year (1906-1910) when he was an instruc 
tor at Yale, he has spent his entire teaching life there. 

His professional career, though, has been devoted not to a 
study of New York history but rather to the genesis and develop- 
ment of the English constitutional system and the ebb and flow 
of Britain’s imperial power. But it should not be inferred that 
he found these two subjects too far divorced from concern with 
American history, for one of his most considerable contribu- 
tions was in revealing how deeply England in her overseas em- 
pire influenced America and the United States both before and 
after the Revolution. Imperial Britain conditioned the atmos- 
phere in which the thirteen colonies grew up. The pax Bri- 
tannica stabilized the years in which a new nation was launched. 

In the year of his retirement, appropriately enough, twenty- 
two of Professor Schuyler’s former graduate students in his sem- 
inars at Columbia elected to compose the above named collec- 
tion of essays on eminent modern historians of Britain. Edited 
by Herman Ausubel, J. Bartlet Brebner and Erling M. Hunt, all 
of Columbia, the volume contains contributions from forme 
students on Morningside Heights now scattered as far as Seattle, 
Washington, and Agnes Scott College in Decatur, Georgia. 
Deliberately the twenty-two omitted Macaulay, Green and Mait- 
land in deference to their mentor’s own essays on this triumvir- 
ate soon to be published in book form. 

Without entering further into the discussion of the subject 
matter of the book and regarding it only as a worthy tribute to 
a scholar who is a New Yorker born and a New Yorker of long 
years of serving citizenship, it may surely be said that this volume 
reflects the devotion to history which Professor Schuyler incar- 
nated. 


New York City Francis Rock 
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JANET R. MACFARLANE 
COVERED BRIDGES IN NEW YORK STATE 


By ArcH MERRILL * 


There was a time when covered bridges were almost as com- 
monplace in New York State as drive-in theaters are today. That 
was before the automobile came to push the covered bridges into 
virtual oblivion, along with hitching posts, horse blocks, livery 
stables, buggy whips and many another fixture of the horse and 
buggy era. 

Now only a handful are left. Hobbyists, the historically 
minded, and camera fans sometimes travel long distances to 
visit these relics of the York State past. They possess a glamor 
today that they never knew in Grandpa’s day when they were 
an accepted part of the landscape, not something ‘ ‘quaint” and 
“picturesque.” 

But in this era of speed, the short cut and the throughways, the 
average traveler sees covered bridges only on Christmas cards, 
calendars, in paintings and prints. The few remaining originals 
are on the side roads. 

Some of them have stood for a hundred years. The covered 
bridge belongs to ow aap at days. But it by no means orig- 
inated in York State or in America. Covered bridges were used 
by the ancient Chinese or Babylonians. In medieval Europe 


* Arch Merrill was born in 1894 in the village of Sandusky, N. Y., where 
his father ran a general store. His youth was spent there until he attended 
Hobart College. A college career was interrupted by World War I in which 
he served overseas with Army Engineers, then attended New York Univer 
sity nights and worked in a Jersey City pipe factory days. In newspaper work 
for nearly 30 years, most of that time on City Desks of Rochester newspapers, 
Mr. Merrill is now Night City Editor of the “Democrat and Chronicle” 
Feature writing is extra-curricular. His first regional book, “A River Ram- 
ble”, was inspired by curiosity about the source of the Genesee River which 
flows under the newspaper office. He walked most of the way from the 
source spring in northern Pennsylvania mountains to its mouth in Roches- 
ter in 1943. Then came many regional books, the latest of which is Slim 
Fingers Beckon, published in 1951. 
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was the famous wooden covered bridge of Lucerne. In mid 18th 
Century there was a flurry of timbertrestle bridge building in 
Europe, notably in Switzerland. 

The Americans adopted an Old World idea and improved 
upon it. They pioneered in truss development and by the middle 
of the 19th Century the European bridge builders were copying 
American models. 

The covered bridge in America seems to be of New England 
lineage. It came to New York State in the early years of the 19th 
Century and went West with the settlers. It was the child of 
utilitarianism. The pioneers were practical men, not aesthetes. 
At the oldtime fording places they built bridges and they built 
them of wood because that material was cheap and abundant 
on the frontier. They put roofs and sides on their bridges so 
that they would last longer, by protecting the wooden floors and 
supporting beams from the elements. The complicated joints, 
held together by wooden pins, were vulnerable to moisture. 
Many of the older structures did not contain a single nail. 

Some have believed that covers were put on bridges to provide 
shelter for the men and beasts who made long hauls on lonely 
roads in all sorts of weather. Another idea is that bridges were 
covered out of consideration for timid horses who might shy at 
the sight of water. But the settlers were not primarily humanitar- 
ians. There seems little question that the covered bridge was 
dedicated to the practical ideal of durability. 

Most of the early structures were built by townships or com 
munities. Others were fruits of private capital. At least one 
bridge at Fish House (Northampton), N. Y. was built with state 
aid. In some cases the bridges were paid for out of tolls. 

Some of the best paying toll bridges were those between a 
settlement and a tavern. Some alert bridge tenders demanded 
a round trip fee on the first crossing. For there were those who 
would try to dodge the return tariff by running the bridge in 
the dark or by climbing up and crossing on the roof. 

An early schedule lists these tolls: Foot passenger, one cent; 
horse and rider, four cents; carriage and horse, ten cents; sleigh 
and horse, five cents; passenger vehicle with more than one 
horse, twenty cents; farm wagon with two beasts, ten cents; each 
cow, one cent; each sheep or swine, one half cent. Only one 
person, the driver, could pass free. There were fines for infrac- 
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tions of the rules, such as going faster than a walk and some 
bridges bore signs warning “‘speeders.” 
Some of the early bridges were built trom the proceeds oi , 
lotteries. In one case where church people protested this method 
of raising funds, the rules were changed to allow church-goers 
to pass free on the Sabbath. But even that did not stifle the 
opposition, 
Besides promoting commerce and communications on the 
early turnpikes, the wooden bridges aided the economy of thei 
day. Many hands were employed in their construction, usually 


with the leading carpenter, architect or mechanic of the neighbor- 

: hood in charge. Some shipbuilders turned to bridge construc- 

' tion. Whole families became bridge builders and from father to 

son the technique was handed down. 

: Nicholas Powers, one of the leading bridge builders of the 

: East, came of such a family. It was he who in 1854-55 built the ‘ 
‘ covered bridge over Schoharie Creek at Blenheim, Schoharie 

: 


County. It is the longest single span covered wooden bridge in 
the world, 228 feet long. 

About its construction there hangs a tale. Powers was an 
ardent temperance advocate. Some of his workmen did not share 
his “dry” views. They brought a jug of forbidden rum on the job 
and when the builder appeared, would hide it in a convenient 
stone abutment which was being constructed. To their dismay 
Powers was on hand when the stone work was completed and 


ee 


oe 


: they had no opportunity to retrieve their jug from its hiding 
place—where it reposes to this day. It also is related that when 
; the scaffolding was removed at the completion of construction, 
i Powers sat on the edge of the bridge and said: “If the bridge goes 


down, I never want to see the sun rise again.” Nicholas Powers 
need not have worried so. The bridge he built at Blenheim 
is still there. 

Covered bridges have carried trains, as well as vehicular traffic, 
over York State streams. Western New York’s pioneer railroad, 
the ‘Tonawanda, completed in 1837, spanned the Erie Canal at 
Rochester with a covered bridge. 

Eastern New York has preserved its relics of the past in fa: 
greater numbers than has the western part. West of Herkimer 
County, there are only two covered bridges left, one near Cowles- 
ville, Wyoming County, and another, ninety-nine years old, at 
Newfield, Tompkins County. As late as 1907, when the auto 
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mobile had begun to change a people's whole way of life, three 
covered bridges were completed in Ulster County. 

The swifter tempo of the gasoline age, along with increased 
use of concrete and steel, sounded the knell! of the old structures 
whose rattling planks were reminders of the state’s early, more 
leisurely, more rugged days. 

If the old bridges could only speak, they could tell of so many 
things—of the travelers who sought refuge within them from 
the tempests, of the militia that marched across them, of the 
civilian parade through the years of the surreys, the buggies and 
the wagons, of the toll takers and the pranksters who tried to 
run the bridge in the darkness, of the lads who swam naked 
under them, of the swains who went buggy riding on long gone 
summer nights with their “best girls” and who took their sweet 
toll in the darkness of the “Kissing Bridge’’—a kiss for every 
plank. 

On the bridges that remain, the bills and signs wave like 
tattered banners from the weather-beaten boards, telling of 
spavin cures, condition powders, patent medicines and of fairs 
and carnivals. The covered bridges are a link with a past that, in 
retrospect, held so much of pleasantness and of peace. 

It would be well for New York State to keep its few remaining 
covered bridges for there's a heap of sentiment and a wealth of 
memories attached to them. 


COVERED BRIDGES EXISTING IN NEW YORK STATE 
AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1951. 


Compiled and copyrighted by Richard Sanders Allen, Round 
Lake, New York, editor of Covered Bridge Topics and photogra- 
pher-historian. 


New York has a representation of all the main types of 
patented covered bridge trusses that were used in the United 
States. 

The Burr Tru’, such as is found in Perrine’s Bridge at Rifton 
and the two Herkimer County bridges, was invented by Theo 
dore Burr of Oxtord, New York, in 1805. This construction 
consisted of a system of panels with braced and _ cross-braced 
timbers, supported by large arches. An original adaptation of 
this arch is the main support of the justly famed Blenheiin 
Bridge, and it also appears in the old bridge near Hyde Hall. 
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The ‘Town Lattice Truss, invented by Ithiel Town of New 
Haven, Conn., in 1820, was a bridge that could be tramed by an 
ordinary carpenter. It was made of large wide boards, arranged 
in a lattice-work, and put together with wooden pins or “trun- 
nels.” Examples of this truss are numerous in the state. It 15 
used in the Sullivan County bridges, two near Dunraven, and 
those at Newfield, Cowlesville and Shushan. 

The third main type of covered bridge truss used in New 
York is the Long Truss, devised in 1830 by Col. S. H. Long ol 
the U. S. Army Topographical Engineers. This is a series ot 
panels resembling wooden “X”’s in boxes. It was never exten- 
sively built but examples still stand at Downsville and Hamden. 

The Howe Truss, designed in 1840 by William Howe ol 
Spencer, Mass., greatly resembles the Long Truss but it marks 
the transition between wooden and iron bridges. Its panels have 
iron reds for the upright members. Although primarily a rail- 
road bridge, highway structures of this type are still found ac 
Jay, Rexleigh, Troy and Buskirks. 

The remainder of New York's covered bridges use simple king- 
post and queen-post trusses, such as those built by local carpen- 
ters in the Dry Brook area of Delaware and Ulster Counties, 
and near Unadilla. 


(This listing is compiled as to county and stream.) 


DUNRAVEN STATION, “Stone School House Bridge.” East 
branch of Delaware River, Delaware County, Middletown. Two- 
span, 136’ in length, Town type truss, built in 1870 by William 
Mead. Originally single span. 


HALL’S BRIDGE, west of Dunraven. East branch of Delaware 
River, Delaware County, Middletown. Two-span, 130’ in length, 
Town type truss, built in 1870 by William Mead. Originally 
single span. 


DOWNSVILLE. East branch of Delaware River, Delaware 
County, Colchester. One span, 174’ in length, Long type truss, 


built in 1854 by Robert Murray, has integrated arch. Not in use, 
but still standing. 


FITCH’S BRIDGE, east of Delhi. West branch cf Delaware 
River, Delaware County, Delhi. One-span, 100’ in length, Town 
type truss, built in 1870 by James Frazier and James Warren. 
Built in Delhi, moved here in 1886. Closed, but still standing. 
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HAMDEN. West branch of Delaware River, Delaware County, 
Hamden. Two-span, 128’ in length, Long type truss, built in 1859 
by Robert Murray. Originally single span. 


VERMILYA PLACE, south of Arkville. Dry Brook, Delaware 
County, Middletown. One-span, 66’ in length, Simple type truss, 
built in 1900-05 by Jerome Moot, 


LOWER SHAVERTOWN. Lew Beach Hill Brook, Delaware 
County, Andes. One-span, 45’ in length, Town type truss, built 
¢. 1877 by Anson Jenkins and Augustus Neidig. 


PUSCARORA CLUB, south of Arena. Mill Brook, Delaware 
County, Middletown. One-span, 34’ in length, Simple type truss, 
built at Dunraven and moved here in 1935-36. Private. 


UNADILLA, east of Unadilla. Quleout Creek, Delaware County, 
Sidney. One-span, 100° in length, built in 1874 by Solomon 
Youmans. 


JAY. East branch Ausable River, Essex County, Jay. Three-span, 
240' in length, Howe and Simple type truss, built in 1857. Long: 
est in New York State. 

SALISBURY CENTER. Spruce Creek, Herkimer County, Salis- 


bury. One-span, 42’ in length, Kingpost & Arch type truss, built 
c. 1875 by Alvah Hopson. 


GERMAN CHURCH ROAD, northwest of Salisbury. Spruce 
Creek, Herkimer County, Salisbury. One-span, 49° in length, 
Kingpost & Arch type truss, built c. 1875 by Alvah Hopson. 


HYDE HALL, south of East Springfield. Shadow Brook, Otsego 
County, Springfield. One-span, 10’ in length, X frame with Arch 
tvpe truss, built c. 1815-30) (?). Private. 


CEMETERY BRIDGE, Troy (10st St.). B&M R.R. tracks, 
Rensselaer County, Citv of Troy. One-span, 94’ in length, Howe 
tvpe truss, built in 1885 by Fitchburg R.R. Overpass. 
BUSKIRK’S BRIDGE, Buskirk. Hoosic River, Rensselaer and 
Washington Counties, Heosick-Cambridge. One-span, 165’ in 
length, Howe type truss, built c. 1880. 

EDINBURG. Beecher Creek, Saratoga County, Edinburg. One- 
span, 29’ in length, Simple type truss, built in 1860 by Arad Cope- 
land. Private. 

BLENHEIM BRIDGE, North Blenheim. Schoharie Creek, Scho- 
harie County, Blenheim. One-span, 228’ in length, Long and 
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Single arch, built in 1854-55 by Nicholas M. Powers. Unusual 
design. 


BEAVER KILL. Beaver Kill, Sullivan County, Rockland. One- 
span, 98’ in length, Town type truss, built in 1865 by John David. 
son. 


HALLS MILLS. Neversink River, Sullivan County, Neversink. 
One-span, 119’ in length, Town type truss, built in 1906 by 
David Benton and John Knight. 


VAN TRAN FLAT, west of Livingston Manor. Willowemoc 
Creek, Sullivan County, Rockland. One-span, 98’ in length, Town 
type truss, built in 1860 by John Davidson. 


BENDO BRIDGE, west of Willowemoc. Willowemoc Creek, 
Sullivan County, Rockland. One-span, 43’ in length, Town type 
truss, built in 1860 by John Davidson. Built at Livingston Manor 
and moved here (half of it) in 1913. 


NEWFIELD. West branch Cayuga Inlet, Tompkins County, 
Newfield. One-span, 80’ in length, Town type truss, built in 
1853 by Samuel Ham. 

FORGE BRIDGE, north of Seager. Dry Brook, Ulster County, 
Hardenburg. One-span, 27’ in length, Simple type truss, built in 
1906-07 by Jerome Moot. 

SEAGER, just south of Seager. Dry Brook, Ulster County, Har 
denburg. One-span, 42’ in length, Simple type truss, built’ in 
1906-07 by Jerome Moot. 


SEAGER, 11% miles south of Seager. Dry Brook, Ulster County, 
Hardenburg. One-span, 32’ in length, Simple type truss, built in 
1906-07 by Jerome Moot. 

GRANTS MILLS, east of Grants Mills. Mill Brook, Ulster 
County, Hardenburg. One-span, 66’ in length, Town type truss, 
built in 1902 by Edgar Marks and Wesley Alton. 

PERRINE’S BRIDGE, Rifton. Wall Kill, Ulster County, Rosen- 


dale and Esopus. One-span, 138’ in length, Burr type truss, built 
in 1850. 


PHILLIE’S BRIDGE, northwest of Gardiner. Wall Kill, Ulster 
County, Gardiner. One-span, 152’ in length, Town type truss, 
aux. arch, built in 1840. Closed. 

EAGLEVILLE BRIDGE, East Salem. Batten Kill, Washington 
County, Jackson-Salem. One-span, 88’ in lengtth, Town type 
truss, built in 1858. 
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REXLEIGH BRIDGE, south of Salem. Batten Kill, Washington 
County, Jackson-Salem. One-span, 100’ in length, Howe type 
truss, built in 1874. 


SHUSHAN. Batten Kill, Washington County, Jackson-Salem. 
Two-span, 134’ in length, Town type truss, built in 1858 by 
Stevens Bros. 

RED BRIDGE, Center White Creek. Owl Kill, Washington 
County, White Creek. One-span, 45’ in length, Town type truss. 
COWLESVILLE, east of Cowlesville. Cayuga Creek, Wyoming 
County, Bennington. One-span, 771’ in length, Town type 
truss, built in 1874 by Vriling Osgood. 
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STATEWIDE NEWS NOTES 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


THE SOCIETIES 


The fittieth annual meeting of the AMERICAN JEWISH HIsToRI 
cAL Society will be held on Saturday evening and Sunday morn- 
ing and afternoon, February 9 and 10, at the Jewish Museum, 
Fitth Avenue and @2nd Street, New York City. 


Phe October quarterly meeting of the CorrLanp County 
HisToRICAL SociETy was held on the 13th of that month in con- 
junction with the sesquicentennial of the Homer Congregational 
Church with about 100 present. Around the auditorium of the 
church was arranged a series of photographs of scenes and 
people of Homer dating back to 1870. Paintings of the original 
church, built in 1803, and of the present one, built in 1862, were 
hung at each side of the rostrum. 


The annual meeting of the GENESEE CountTRy Historical 
FEDERATION was held at the Courthouse, Lyons, on Saturday, 
October 6, with Wayne County Historical Society as host. Center 
of interest was the newly installed historical museum in the base- 
ment of the Wayne County Courthouse, but the windows of most 
of the business houses in the county seat were packed with his- 
toric relics that ran the gamut from old china to genre paintings. 
The exhibits were specially planned by Mrs. George Ennis, Presi- 
dent of the Wayne County Historical Society, and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Merholl, County Historian. Miss Martha Anne Parker 
gave the principal talk at the Federation’s meeting on ‘Methods 
and Principles Governing the Creation of History Centers.” 
Newly elected president ol the Federation is Guy H. Patterson 
of the Holland Purchase Society, Batavia. Batavia was chosen 
us the 1952 meeting place. 

At its annual meeting on July 9, 1951, Mr. Philip H. Sisson 
was elected President of the GRANGER HOMESTEAD Society, Inc., 
of Canandaigua. Mr. Sisson replaces Judge Joseph W. Cribb, 
who was elected Vice President. The society is devoted to the 
preservation of the Granger homestead, once occupied by Post- 
master General Gideon Granger, who served under Thomas 
Jefferson, and by his son Francis Granger, who served under 
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William Henry Harrison. Many of the original furnishings are 
in the house, including the Dolly Madison dining table. 


Mrs. Esther P. Campbell of Geneseo was named president of 
the Livincston County HisroricAL Society at the annual meet- 
ing of the organization held on October 21 at the Museum in 
Geneseo. Other officers elected were Dr. Robert A. Green, Vice- 
President; Mrs. Fred E. Westfall, Secretary and Treasurer; Miss 
Mary Hopkins, Research Secretary, all of Geneseo. Three papers 
were read respectively by Miss Clara Mann of Groveland, Miss 
Kate Mills of Mt. Morris and Miss Margaret Coddington of 
Geneseo. 


The New Jersey Hisroricar Society this fall presented a 
“Film Pageant of America” composed of a series of ten motion 
picture programs on American history during successive Satu 
day mornings, beginning October 6, in the auditorium ol the 
Society’s museum at 230 Broadway, Newark. Among the twenty 
seven films shown were “Land of Liberty,” originally prepared 
for exhibition at the New York World’s Fair and the San Fran 
cisco Exposition and composed of sequences from many histor- 
ical motion pictures; “Eighteenth Century Life in Williamsburg, 
Virginia,” filmed under the supervision of Colonial Williams- 
burg, Inc., and portraying the daily life of a middle class family 
in the mid 1700's; “Declaration of Independence,” produced 
in Technicolor by Warner Brothers; “Pioneers of the Plains,” 
an Encyclopedia Britannica film tracing the experiences of a 
migrating pioneer family; “Gay Nineties Live Again,” a Castle 
release re-edited from original negatives of the period; “Two 
Decades of History,” a pictorial resume of the past 20 years 
taken from 14,000,000 feet of Paramount newsreels, and other 
productions of popular interest. 

The 106th annual meeting of the Society on October 31 heard 
Vice Admiral Harold G. Bowen USN (Retired), Executive 
Director of the Thomas A. Edison Foundation. 


The winter meeting of the New York FoLkKLorre Society will 
be held February 9 at the auditorium of the New-York Histori 
cal Society, 170 Central Park West. Folk songs wil be sung by 
Tom Glazer. Lloyd Morris, author of the recent best-selle 
Incredible New York, will discuss “Highlights and High Steppers 
of New York,” and Dr. Margaret Bryant will talk on “Proverb 
Lore in American Life and Speech.” Frank M. Warner is presi- 
dent of the Society. 

“Survivors of a Century,” an exhibit of New York City news 
papers over one hundred years old, opened in September at the 
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New-Yorx Historica Society, New York City. The survivors 
included the New York Post, now celebrating its 150th annivers- 
ary; the Journal of Commerce (1827); the New York World Tele 
gram and Sun (Sun 1833); Staats-Zeitung (1834); The New York 
Herald Tribune (Herald 1835, Tribune 1841); the Morning 
Telegraph (1830's); the Brooklyn Eagle (1841); the Long Island 
Star Journal (1841), and the New York Times, (1851). 

On Thursday, October 2, Captain L. F. Hagglund spoke at the 
Society on “The Birth of a Navy,” concerning the Battle of Lake 
Champlain in 1776 and illustrated his talk with a film showing 
the salvage of one of the vessels of the fleet. 

On November 6 talks were given by General Julius Ochs Adler 
on “The Newspaper After a Century of Progress” and by James 
Wechsler on “The Newspaper ‘Today and Tomorrow.” 

The Saint Nicholas Day Festival of December 6 at the Society 
featured a program of magic, “Quicker Than the Eye” by John 
Mulholland. The Society celebr: tted C hildren’ s Book Week with 
an exhibit of early American books “for the 


amusement and 
instruction of young people.” 


The NorTHEASTERN MusEuMs CONFERENCE 
New York State Historical 
October 18 through 20. 


was held at the 
Association in Cooperstown from 
Association Director Louis C. Jones, 
president of the Museums C onterence, presided at the luncheon 
and business meeting of the organization at which Miss Kather- 
ine Coffey, Director of the Newark Museum, was elected presi- 
dent for the year 1952. 


At the October meeting of the ONEIDA HisrorRICAL SOCIETY on 
Monday evening, October 8, Prot. Glenn ‘Thompson of the Utica 
College of Syracuse University discussed ‘Delving 
Archives of our Society.” At the November 12 meeting Reno 
A. B. Ventre, Director of Guidance at the Holland Patent Cen- 
tral School and sponsor of the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation’s active junior chapter at Holland Patent, talked on the 
work of the junior historical clubs in schools and John J. Vroo- 
man, Supervisor of Historic Sites in the State Education Depart 
ment, reviewed his latest novel, Clarissa Putnam. On Monday 
evening, December 10, the Society celebrated its 75th anniversary 
with Dr. David M. Ellis, Assistant Professor of History at Hamil- 
ton College, as principal speaker, discussing the subject “The 
Rise of the Empire State.” Greetings were brought the organ- 
ee by Dr. Albert B. Corey, State Historian, and Dr. Louis 

1. Jones, Director of the New York St: ite Historical Association. 


into the 


A Jerry Rescue Centennial Meeting was held by the ONONDAGA 
Historicat Society, Syracuse, October 12, 1951. The 
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tion’s 8th historical art exhibition opened with a pre-view Wed 
nesday evening, November 14. “Memories of the Civil War” was 
the theme for the Friday, November 9 meeting. 


The Sraren Istanp Historicar Society has this past fall con- 
ducted an individual project course with particular emphasis 
on the authentic restoration and preservation of fine furniture. 
The course began on October |, 1951, and continued for ten 
successive Mondays through December 3 and was under the 
direction of A. D. Jackson, professional cabinet maker and de- 
signer. 

On Luesday, October 23, the Upprk SUSQUEHANNA HIsToRiCal 
Sociery, Oneonta, heard a talk by Miss Pearl Weeks of Hartwick. 
On Tuesday, November 20, Dr. James A. Frost, Assistant to the 
Dean at Oneonta State College tor Teachers, gave the principal 
talk. 

Phe Vicror Historical Society sponsored a public tour on 
June 22, 1951, guided by J]. Sheldon Fisher and Rev. Nelson L. 
Lobdell. Visits were made to the Hawlev Tavern, the home of 
William Bushnell—founder of Bushneli’s Basin the site of a 
held used as a drill ground tor soldiers during the War of 1812, 
the site of a stage coach factory in East Victory, Scudder’s Mill, 
an early gypsum mine and Fort Hill where the Senecas made 
their last stand against the French. A picnic at Powder Mill 
Park concluded the dav’s events. 


The big event of the year for the WAyNr County Historica. 
SocieTyY was the annual tour of July 18 to Palmyra to visit the 
site of the founding of the Mormon Church and other points 
of interest. There was a talk by Mrs. Charles Ziegler, the local 
librarian. Miss Doris Sims of Sodus is the new president of the 
Wavne County Society. Miss Sims and Mrs. Margaret Merhoff, 
Wayne County Historian, took part in the Seminars in American 
Culture at the New York State Historical Association in 1951. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ihe New York State Historical Association has just announced 
its third annual prize tor graduate students and college seniors. 
The award of 5100 will be presented next summer for the best 
paper on some phase of New York State history—political, social, 
cultural, economic, military or biographical. The paper will 
subsequently be published in New York History. Basis of judg- 
ment by the committee on award will be the author’s freshness of 
approach, calibre of research, quality of expression and historical 
insight. For 1952 the committee consists of Dr. Carlton J]. H. 
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Hayes, past president of the Association; Walter D. Edmends, 
author; and Sidney I. Pomerantz, Professor of History at the City 
College of New York. Papers should be approximately 3,000 
words in length and the closing date of the contest is June 
1, 1952. Inquiries should be addressed to Mary E. Cunningham 
at Fenimore House, Cooperstown. 


For the second time the United States Naval Academy has 
announced its James Forrestal Fellowships in Naval History. The 
Fellowships are intended as a long-range project “to organize the 
field of naval history as an aid to better understanding of cur- 
rent and future problems cf national defense.” Appointments 
are made for two years on a renewable basis and applications 
should be addressed to the Superintendent, United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. Applications for the year 1952 
must not be received later than the 15th of April. 


Mrs. Marjorie Lansing Porter, North Country historian, this 
past summer opened the second of her Red Barn Museums, 
this one at Keene, New York. The Red Barn Museum at Green 
Lawns, Plattsburgh, was opened in the summer of 1950. Mrs. 
Porter also conducts a five-minute radio program “Here We Are” 
from Station WIRY at Plattsburgh on Saturday evening. 


On Saturday, September 29, 1951, the New York Central 
System conducted its Hudson River Centennial, an autumn 
scenic trip with four railroad societies, the New-York Historical 
Society and the Hudson River Conservation Society as co-spon- 
sors. 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


Selected by 


JAMES TAYLOR DUNN 
Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


BERRY, WATSON B.: Vermonters Cross Lake Champlain (Vermont Quar- 
terly, October 1951). 

BICE, HULDAH A.: Reminiscences of Rural Life In Schoharie County 
(Schoharie County Historical Review, October 1951). 

BLANK, JOHN A.: The Census of 1781 (The Nassau County Historical 
Journal, October 1951). 

BROUILLETTE, T. GILBERT: Two Staten Island Views Painted by Her- 
man Fuchsel in 1873 (The Staten Island Historian, July-September 1951) . 

BUTTERFIELD, MARGARET: The William Henry Seward Papers (The 
University of Rochester Library Bulletin, Autumn 1951). 

CHRISTIE, JOHN L.: An Adirondack Walking Trip: 1909 (The Ad-i-ron- 
dac, September-October 1951) . 

COREY, ALBERT B.: Historical Work in New York State (Ontario History, 
July 1951). 

DAILEY, W. N. P. The Battle of Stone Arabia (The Palatiner, October 
1951). 

DUNN, JAMES FAYLOR: Don’t Burn Those Manuscripts! (Vermont Quar- 
terly, October 1951). 
GORDIS, ROBERT: Mordecai Manuel Noah: A Centenary Evaluation (Pub- 
lication of the American Jewish Historical Society, September 1951) . 
HOUGH, MARJORIE G.: Hough’s Cave, a Station on the Underground 
Railroad (North Country Life, Fall 1951). 

JESSUP, MARGUERITE C.: Growing Up in Richmondtown (The Staten 
Island Historian, July-September 1951) . 

KEELER, FLOYD Y.: Address at North Salem (The Westchester County 
Historical Bulletin, October 1951). 

McDAVID, RAVEN I. JR.: The Folk Vocabulary of New York State (New 
York Folklore Quarterly, Autumn 1951). 

MAC DONALD, MARILYN: Lore from the Military Tract: Camillus, Onon- 

' daga County (New York Folklore Quarterly, Autumn 195]). 

McKELVEY, BLAKE: The Physical Growth of Rochester (Rochester His- 
tory, October 1951) . 

McMILLEN, LORING: The Voorlezer (The Galleon, Bulletin of the Society 
for Colonial History, No. 6, 1951). 

MacWETHY, LOU D.: Battle of Klock’s Field (The Palatiner, October 1951) . 

MILLER, P. SCHUYLER: Who Came First? (The Ad-i-ron-dac, September- 
October 1951). 

NEERGAARD, CHARLES F.: Address at Waccabuc (The Westchester 
County Historical Bulletin, October 1951). 

O'DONNELL, THOMAS C.: Medical College at Fairfield (North Country 
Life, Fall 1951). : 

OVERTON, MARION F.: Long Island Witchcraft (Long Island Forum, 
November 1951) . . 

PERKINS, DEXTER: William Henry Seward (The University of Rochester 
Library Bulletin, Autumn 1951). 

POLLARD, RAY F.: Indian Summer (Schoharie County Historical Review, 
October 1951). ; 
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PORTER, MARJORIE LANSING: Paul Smith (North Country Life, Fall 
1951). 

QUENZEL, CARROL H.: Books for the Boys in Blue (Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, Autumn 1951) 

RABSON, BARRIE: /rvinge’s Sunnyside (New York Folklore 
Autumn 1951). 

REYNOLDS, MRS. GEORGE: The Johinsonburg Story (Historical Wyoming, 
November 1951). 


Quarterly, 


. RICKARD, CHAUNCEY: Schoharie County, Its Romantic Past—Its Hope- 
: ful Future (Schoharie County Historical Review, October 1951). 

i SALISBURY, DOROTHY CLEAVELAND: Yesteryear in) York State (Nasi 
, Airflyte Magazine, Late Fal) 1951). 

i SANTUCCI, GLORIA L.: Utica’s Great Fire of 1857 (North Country Life, 
: Fall 1951). 


SHAPERO, ROSALYN: Indians and Pioneers of the 
York Folklore Quarterly, Autumn 1951). 

SIMONS, VIRGIE B.: The Burns Festivals (North Country Life, Fall 1951). 

SIZER, “THEODORE: The Perfect) Pendant. Major André and Colonel 
Trumbull (The New-York Historical Society Quarterly, October 1951). 

SMITH. HELEN BURR: John Mare ... New York Portrait Painter with 
Notes on the two William Williams’ (The New-York Historical 
Quarterly, October 1951) . 

: SMITH, OPHIA D.: Eliza Leslie’s Impressions of New York and West Point 

; (The New-York Historical Society Quarterly, October 1951). 

SPELL, MARY BOYCE: Records of the East Chester Methodist Episcopal 

3 Church (The Westchester County Historical Bulletin, October 1951) . 

STEINMEYER, HENRY G.: The Knight of October 25, 1761 (The Staten 


Syracuse Region (New 


Society 





‘ Island Historian, July-September 1951) . 

i STEVENS, S. K.: Local History—Foundation of our Faith in Democracy 

i (Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, July 1951). 

q STRONG, KATE WHEELER: Wading River's Old Post Office (Long Island 
Forum, October 1951). 

: STRUBLE, MILDRED E.: 4 Teacher in New Castle (The Westchester 

‘ County Historical Bulletin, October 1951). 

I POLLES, JAMES SIBLEY: A Pioneer on the Holland Purchase, Parts 1 and 

; II (Historical Wyoming, September and November 1951). 

: VAIL, R. W. G.: Santa Claus Visits the Hudson (The New-York Historical 

: Society Ouarterly, October 1951). 

i VAN VORIS, ARTHUR H.: Judge William Beekman and his Mansion 

§ (Schoharie County Historical Review, October 1951). 

VIELBIG, JOSEPH H.: Loyalism in Nassau County (The Nassau Historical 
Journal, October 1951). 





WATKINS, FLOYD C.: Indian Folklore in the Fiction of James Kirke 
Paulding (New York Folklore Quarterly, Autumn 1951). 

WEBSTER, CLARENCE J.: North Country Christmases of Another Day 
(North Country Life, Fall 1951). 

WEISS, HARRY B.:: Type Founders, Copperplate Printers, Stereotypers in 
Early New York City (Bulletin of the New York Public Library, Octobei 
1951). 

WILLEY, MALCOLM M.: Farming on Gardiner’s Island 
Forum, October 1951) . 

WITHINGTON, EBENEZER: Eye Witness of the Battle of White Plains 
(The Westchester County Historical Bulletin, October 1951). 

WURTS, GEORGE: Journal of a Tour to Niagara Falls, Montreal, Lake 


(Long Island 


Champlain &C. (Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, 
October 1951). 


YOCHEM, MARGERY BALLINTINE: The Saga of the Van Slykes, (His- 
torical Wyoming, September 1951) . 
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THE ASSOCIATION 
DIRECTORS SAGE 
‘THE NEW PRESIDENT 


The shifting of our annual meeting this year from Septembe: 
to March will make possible an early acquaintance with our new 
President, Henry Allen Moe. Dr. Moe did not come on the 
Board until 1947, but he has risen rapidly in the councils of the 
Association because all of us who have worked with him have 
come to rely so implicitly upon his judgment and experience. 

Henry Allen Moe was born in Minnesota, graduated trom 
Hamline University in 1916, spent three years in active service in 
the United States Navy in World War I, rising from an enlisted 
man to lieutenant (j.g.). After the war he was a Rhodes Scholat 
at Brasenose College, Oxford, where he took a B.A. in Jurispru- 
dence, first class honors. He is a barrister of the Inner Temple, 
London, and has been admitted to the New York bar; he has 
taught law at both Oxford and Columbia. 

It is not, however, as an authority on jurisprudence that Dr. 
Moe is known throughout the western hemisphere but rather 
as Secretary General of the John Simon Guggenheim Memoria! 
Foundation. Certainly his selection as the first Secretary Gen 
eral more than twenty-five years ago was a most happy choice be- 
cause from the beginning he interpreted the intentions of Mr. 
and Mrs. Guggenheim with a tact and insight that have made a 
Guggenheim Fellowship one of the most coveted honors that can 
come to a young scholar or artist. The result is that across this 
continent and throughout Latin America there are hundreds of 
creative men and women who take a vast and unmitigated pride 
in being Guggenheim Fellows and whose careers have been pro- 
foundly influenced, not only by the grants themselves, but by 
the liberal spirit in which they were administered. Henry Moe 
has been the embodiment of that spirit. 

Dr. Moe’s acquaintance with so many of the most productive 
minds of our generation is a tremendous asset to the Association. 
Probably no one in the country knows so much of what is going 
on in the world of scholarship and the arts as he does. This is, 
of course, in large measure due to his position with the Guggen 
heim Foundation but it is implemented by his activities as a 
Trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

He brings to the presidency other qualities which time and his 
service to the Association will make manifest: his broad interest 
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ad 
and knowledge of our history, his great enthusiasm for The 
Farmers’ Museum (he is a very able cabinet maker in his own 
right), for Fenimore House and its art, an intimate knowledge 
of museum problems, learned as a very active Trustee of the 
Museum of Modern Art. Most important of all he brings to his 
task wisdom, humor and kindliness, and we are very fortunate. 
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WEST POINT MEETING 
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On to West Pornt! 


1 wish | could communicate to each of you something of the 
enthusiasm I have come to feel about our plans for the coming 
meeting at West Point, March 14-15. This is the 150th birthday 
party for the Military Academy and our Association was espec- 
ially chosen to share and contribute to what is to be inevitably 
an historic occasion. After several months of planning I can 
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Association members will lunch here Saturday, 
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assure you that the Sesquicentennial Committee is prepared to 
do everything humanly possible to make our meetings a com- 
plete success. 

About the time this reaches you the advance notice ol the pro- 
gram will arrive under separate cover, along with the reservation 
blank for the Hotel Thayer and detailed transportation intor- 

° mation. One matter I would like to emphasize: The Hotel 
: Thayer will hold accommodations tor 200 of us unul March |— 
after that it will be filled by their regular week-end guests. So 
those reservation cards should be sent in just as soon as possible 


i to insure your comfort during the convention (or conference, 

j as they are calling it at West Point). 

5 

| FRipAY, MARCH I4 

| : 7 

: Registration will take place during the morning of Friday, 

; March I4th, at the Hotel Thayer, and that noon we will eat 

} ad lib, At 2 o'clock sharp President Moe will open the first ses- ; 

4 sion in the Ball Room of the Hotel, introducing Major General 

j Frederick A. Irving, Superintendent of the Military Academy, 
who will welcome us to West Point. He will be followed by 

i three speakers: Colonel Herman Beukema will give a talk on the 

: physiography of West Point, a subject that he has made fascinat- 


ing to generations of cadets. Colonel H. Crampton Jones will dis- 
cuss the History of Constitution Island, a subject especially chosen 
with our friends in the Society for Colonial History in mind. 
Colonel Jones has been President of the group which has so 
successtully restored the Island in recent years. Inasmuch as most 
of us shall be visiting Constitution Island on Saturday, this talk 
will hold special interest. Our Trustee, Senator Thomas C. 
Desmond, will describe, in the final paper on Friday afternoon, 
the battle which has been waged and in which he has borne a 
: part, to preserve the Highlands of the Hudson from the depre- 
dations of the Twentieth Century. 

Dinner Friday evening will be informal and without any 
special program, but directly afterward buses will take us to the 
Army Theatre for a concert by the U. S. Military Academy 
Band, under the distinguished leadership of Captain Francis 
KE. Resta, Director of Music. The Band is the oldest military 
unit in continuous service at West Point, tracing its origin to 
fifers and drummers on Constitution Island in 1776. Today the 
Band has ninety-two playing members—but its impressiveness 
rests not in its numbers but in the unusually high quality olf 
its music—as the reviewers pointed out after its recent concert at 
Carnegie Hall. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 15 


From 9:30 to 10 o’clock Saturday morning the Society fon 
Colonial History will hold a brief business meeting. 

At 10 o'clock sharp, still in the Thayer, a session of three 
papers, beginning with one by Colonel Eleazar Parmly III. 
Colonel Parmly has had under way for some years a study of the 
humor of West Point—the subject seemed to us irresistible and 
of special interest to our friends in the Folklore Society. Walte1 
Millis, the distinguished historian and Herald Tribune column 
ist, has agreed to discuss West Point and International Affairs, 
a subject few are better able to cover than he is. The third pape 
will be by Colonel R. Ernest Dupuy, U. S. A. Ret., author ol 
The Story of West Point. Colonel Dupuy was Chiel Public Rela 
tions Officer in Supreme Headquarters in Europe during the 
last war and has recently published Men of West Point. His 
subject is “West Point Men in World War IL.” 

After the meeting Saturday morning we shall move to the 
area of Cadet Barracks and watch a review of cadets, which ts 
ever an exciting and colorful experience. We are then guests ol 
the Academy for lunch, at Cullum Hall, which will be followed 
by the annual business meeting of the Association. 

Following the business meeting we will tour the Military 
\cademy, and Constitution Island. 


‘TOUR AND BANQUET 


The tour of Constitution Island will start at Cullum Hall 
where the guests, organized into groups of fifty, will be wans 
ported by bus to the south dock, transferred to the boat there, 
and landed at the island. They will be conducted through the 
Warner House there, and then to the principal fortifications ol 
historical interest. Groups will then be transported by launch 
to the south dock, thence by bus to the hotel. 


The tour of the post will also start at Cullum Hall. Guests 
will be organized into small groups and assigned a guide. They 
will be conducted atoot to the Library, a classroom of the east 
Academic Building, the Museum, and the Cadet Mess. Attet 
seeing the Cadet Mess, the groups will mount a bus lor a toui 
of the entire post, including the Cadet Chapel, Michie Stadium, 
the Field House and North Athletic Fields, and the quarters 
area. Alter a complete tour of the post, the bus will then deliver 
the guests to the hotel. 

The high lights of our banquet Saturday night will be remarks 
by President Moe and a speech by Douglas Southall Freeman, 
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distinguished biographer of both Washington and Lee, each of 
whom played an important part in the story of West Point. 

I think, beyond question, that this is bound to be one of our 
most memorable meetings and I hope that the early indications 
are true—that we shall have a full, enthusiastic attendance. 
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New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Annual dues are $5.00, (Junior $1.50, Life $100.00). This entitles a member 
to New York History and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior 
members, free admission to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some 
Association publications and fellowship with others interested in New York 
State history. 

JUNIOR PROGRAM 

This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 

LIBRARIES 

Manuscript and printed material on state and national history forms a basic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 
with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 
Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. An annual prize is given for the best paper on New York 
history submitted by a college student. 

SEMINARS 

The Seminars in American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 
AFFILIATES 


The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 


THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 








